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Original. |poor man, banished her alike from his “house and 
WILDERINGHAM. _heart,”’ and, ere passion permitted him to reflect upon 
| the injustice he committed, in giving the rightful inheri- 

tance of his child to another, he died. 
Found among the baggage of an officer killed at San|| with barely sufficient to purchase a small farm, my 
Jacinto. | parents retired to a distant part of the country, where, 
in the quiet of his humble home, my father endeavored 
to forget the ambitious projects which once had held 
undisputed possession of his heart, and, in the unosten- 


A TALE, 





The villainy you teach me I will execute, and it shall go hard, | 
but I will better the instruction.—sHAKSPEARE. | 

we | 

CHAPTER I. lle 

1! 


| . . . . 
tatious discharge of the duties of a wife and mother, 


Ir, as has been said, “the evils that men do live after } did she, whose dazzling beauty and resplendent talents, 
them,” my deeds, which a spurious morality has de- || even more than the greatness of her father’s wealth, had 
nounced as evil, shall be remembered long after this | rendered the object of general admiration, pass to an 
cunningly wrought, but perishable frame, now animated | early grave; and now the only memorial of one whose 
by that intactible, indefinable principle of life—the hu | beauty and ialents were inferior only to her worth, is 
man soul—shall have been resolved into its native ele-|) the plain brown slab which covers the place of her rest. 
ments. But while I affect not to conceal, extenuate, | 
nor repent of, what will be called the crimes which have | 
marked my brief career, I surely cannot be blamed for | younger by more than a dozen years; the former a 
withholding from the world the rea? name of him w shose || creature of surpassing loveliness, and the latter a child 
assumed one is seldom mentioned but with execrations, |! of uncommon promise—but to her the gift of beauty 


Of several children she had borne, three only survived 


|| my mother—a sister, two years my elder and a brother, 
| 


when my only reason for so doing, is to shield the | | proved a curse, and how has the promise of his child- 
memory of my father from the obloquy that must ever | hood been fulfilled! And upon the death of her for 
rest upon that of his son—that the undistinguished grav e | whose sake I had long struggled with the wish which 
of him whose heart was the very temple of honor, and | had early filled my heart of going into the world, I pre- 
every power of whose soul was bowed down in worship | | vailed upon my father to accept for me the offer which 
of his idol, may never be pointed at as the unhallowed 1 had been several times made, of a situation in the count- 
spot where sleeps the father of a murderer! No, my | ing-house of one of his earliest friends, in the principal 
father, though thou hast been made the instrument of | city of a neighboring state; and here I remained for two 
the Almighty in giving life to one who hgs earned for || | years in a state of tranquillity, unruffled by « any more 
himself an eternity of infamy, thy rest shall never be | “painful feeling than that described in the following lines: 


broken by the howl of bigotry or the laugh of scorn; | “T know ’tis wisdom’s part to be content 


and, whatever thy wretched son was predestined to Where’er our lot in life by Heaven is cast, 
bear, he is determined to bear alone. And, after all, | aarti wea oe life mma 
I have but run the course which was marked out for me I fondly doomed he Robles purpose meant— 
. Wadinias 2 

from all eternity. For who, that has not fathomed the | jt pete a stag dint thideainaneaiones 
depths of Infinite Wisdom, nor been admitted to those | Wherein for dreary months I have been pent, 

a , fb ‘1 houghts of mine early haunts—the breezy hill— 
councils from which even the angels are excluded, will The quiet valley and the sunny plain— 

: right of Him, who hath power over his The leaping torrent and the gliding rill— 
question the rig , P ag The forest echoing tothe wild bird’s strain— 
creatures to make “one to honor and another to dis-| With such wild longings my worn spirit fill, 


That duty strives to fetter itin vain!” 





honor,” to make choice of what means He will for I 


fulfilment of His own eternal decrees; and, as has been || But now that tranquillity received a wound which, in- 


; he et ' . 
very properly asked, stead of healing with time, continues still to rankle ; for 
“If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, | among some business letters given to me to copy by one 
Why then a Borgia or a Cataline?” of the partners of our house, I found those from which 
to which let me add, or a WILDERINGHAM. ‘the following extracts have been taken. It is hardly 


My poor father was one of that race of unfortunates || necessary to add that the victim spoken of in them was 
with whem nothing ever succeeds; and in proportion to |, my sister. 

the brilliancy of the results which his various underta- 
kings promised, was the bitterness of the disappoint- 
ments he was sure to reap from them. But nothing 80° * * * “You have, doubtless, heard ere this 
effectually marred his fortune as that which, in the | of my banishment from the only habitable part of this 
opinion of all who knew him, was to have been the | g Waseem world, and the most delightful set of scoun- 
making of it. This was his marriage with my mother, | drelly associates that ever man was blest with. My 
the only child of one of the wealthiest men in his native | poor parents, it seems, after every effort to shield me 
state; for my grandfather, who looked upon poverty as || from the contagion of vice, began to fear, from certain 
the unpardonable ein, upon hearing the folly of which | symptoms, which I need not describe, that the infection 
his daughter had been guilty, in becoming the wife of a'' had already taken, and that the virus, having found its 
31 


CHAPTER II. 
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way to my heart, was fast empoisoning all the springs | splendid mausoleum, the labored epitaph, the very 
of moral existence within me; so, as a change of scene | anxiety to express the bereavement of the survivor, it is 
might, perbaps, restore me to a health! condition, [|| by no means difficult to perceive the want of that grief 
was given to understand that my presence here would || which there has been so much pains taken to show, for 
not only add something to the comfort of an old hynks' true sorrow is ‘not loud but deep,’ and would no more 
of an uncle, but greatly to mine own interest, for the old be seen perched upon a tombstone than weeping in the 


man is immensely rich, and I have always been taught | highway. But in the pleasant little dormitory belong- 


to look upon myself as his heir, being, after my mother, | | 
his next of kin. * * * * It is the fasiiion at pre- | 
sent to ascribe every peculiarity in the character of | 
man to the mode of education pursued with him in his | 
youth; yet what could be more judicious than the | 
method adopted by my parents with me? Did they | 
not, in their anxiety for my temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, give me ‘line upon line and precept upon precept,’ | 
and enforce by their own example the principles they’ 
taught? And yet, I say it not boastingly, where will | 
you find a more incorrigible young rascal than I have | 
been? ButI mean to reform. I mean this very day! 
to begin that new life, which I always proposed to my-| 
self to lead at some indefinite period, but which, if I had 
begun it a month sooner, would have prevented my) 
banishment from town before Mrs. Whirlington’s s party, | 
and the great match between Firefly and Supple Jack—| 
upon which I am by this time the winner or loser of a| 





cool thousand or two—and my confinement to the cham- | 
ber of an old hypochondriac, who has been dying for the | 
last ten years, but who bids as fair as you or I to live| 
half a century yet, where my only amusement is to sce | 


that the nostrums of quackery be duly administered | 


morn and eve.” 
” * * * tall 

“ After wasting in vain regrets the better part of a| 
month, J have at last come to the conclusion that in no| 
condition of life is man utterly cut off from all enjoy-| 
ment, and that no spot upon the face of this earthly 
ball remains for ever unvisited by ‘light from Heaven,’ | 
for even here—the Ultima Thula of civilized life— 
where lately I was ready to declare that ‘all was bar-| 
ren,’ I have been restored in a degree to my former 
self by the presence ofan angel, a goddess, nay, what is 
better far, that dear, delightful, adorable creature— 
woman! And‘ thereby hangs a tale,” of which anon.” 

* . ” * * 

“‘ The other afternoon, to dissipate the blues engen- | 
dered by the eternal croakings of my venerable uncle, I 
took a stroll in a direction entirely new to me, and soon | 
contrived to lose myself in a forest, that would have 
appeared a perfect paradise to a solitude-loving saint | 

of ld. Apropos of saints—those of the olden time dif-| 
fered widely from theiv namesakes of the present day, 
for they love to pray ‘where they may be seen of men.’ 
But to return to the forest. After a vain endeuvor to 
retrace my steps, I gave myself up to the guidance of the 
gamester’s goddess—Chance, and in a short time found 
myself on the summit of a bill, at the base of which lay 
one of the prettiest little villages in the world, consist- 
ing of some three score houses, mostly white, with an 
unostentatious edifice dedicated to the service of God, | 
which spoke well for the piety of the place. | 

“Now, though I am not one whom ‘dismal scenes 
deligit,’ I seldom enter a strange place without paying 
a visit to the graveyard, for often among the dead may 








be discovered the real character of the living, and in the 


ing to this village church—death is but a sleep—there 
were few graves, and fewer stones to mark the resting 
place of poor mortality; yet among these few was one 
which I did not think unworthy my attention—not for 
its apparent costliness, nor the beauty of its workman- 
ship, for sooth to say, it was inferior in both these re- 


| spects to some of its neighbors, but for the peculiarity 


of its inscription, which, without either name or date, 
was simply as follows : 


*“ Here lies, to darkness and the worm 
And cold forgetfulness consigned, 
Commingling with the dust, a form 
That once a spotless soul enshrined ; 
The form of one whose life declared 
How pure the faith by her professed— 
A faith by trials unimpaired 
Till God was pleased to grant her rest. 


“ But oh !—could human love have stayed 
The course of him whose stern career 
Is onward, with remorseless tread, 
O’er all most fondly cherished here, 
The grave should not have claimed her yet— 
Nor yet her care her children want— 
Her husband’s heart be desolate— 
Nor Heaven have gained a habitant!” 

“While reading these lines, I was accosted by a fine, 
manly little fellow, of perhaps four or five summers, 
whose sweet, ingenuous countenance expressed conside- 
rable interest in the subject which at that moment 
occupied me, with the remark that his mama was under 
that great stone. 

“Your mama, my son?” said I. 

“Yes, sir,” returned the child, “I seed ’em put her 
into a hole and cover her over wis dirt, an’ then papa 


|| had that great stone puta top on her. Sister says she 


is gone to Heaven ; but I know better, and wen brother 
Walter comes home he will hep me take that stone 
away, and then mama can come out.” 

*“* Simple as all this may sound to you, I honestly con- 
fess 1 was most deeply affected by the words of the 
child, but, while I was tasking my powers for some- 
thing proper to say on the subject, we were joined by 
his sister, who had come to take the prattler home; and 
whatever I might have thought of her in another place 


| and under other circumstances, she appeared to me at 


that moment a being of another and a brighter sphere. 
Of course, I neglected not the opportunity now offered 
me of making her acquaintance, and if that acquaintance 
has not ripened into friendship, it is owing to no want 


of assiduity on my part.” 


a” * * ” * 


“Prythee no more, ‘as thou lovest me,’ of thy musty 
mortality! Wouldst thou condemn ‘a man whose blood 
is warm within him,’ to lead the life of a cold ascetic; 
and, when chance has thrown him within the sphere of 
a pretty girl’s attractions, forbid him to make his time 
pass as agreeably as possible? And if playing the 
lover can do this, where, I would ask, is the harm in 
playing it? As to being seriously in love, that, you 
know, is out of the question on my part,—and for hers— 
why, if the moth will fly into the blaze, it is surely no 
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fault of mine if it gets its wings scorched for its pains. | 
Yet, were she one of us, I do think I could find it in my 
heart to love her to desperation, for, by the mother of 
Cupid! she is the most adorable creature that ever 

wore a petticoat; and though to an admirer, like you, 

of the old Grecian models, her features would be thought 

deficient ia regularity, and she certainly does lack a! 
moiety of the Juno-like dignity of my cousin Isabel, to 
me the very faults of her ever varying countenance are 
a thousand times more beautiful than the most finished 
production of any mortal hand, and her want of dignity— 
that least charrn in woman—is amply compensated for 
by the grace which characterizes every movement of her 
sylph-like form—a grace that may be seen and felt, but 


not described.” 
* 7 + * cm 


“T have been several times in company with the father | 
of my village divinity, who is evidently one that has 


—<- 


most devoted of lovers, and if she does not find her 
present home as pleasant as the one she abandoned for 
my sake, it will be no fault of mine.” 


CHAPTER IIl. 


The intelligence contained in these letters was over- 
whelming, and paralyzed for a time every faculty of 
body and of mind; for trivial a crime as the seduction 
of a poor girl may seem to him, who, from the mere 
| accident of birth, is called a gentleman, the loss of hon- 





‘| or through the frailty of a sister, wife or daughter, is as 


keenly felt by the poor man as by the richest in the 
land ; nay, more keenly, for his honor is his all. But 
when the power of thought was restored, I gave way to 
/a storm of rage as violent as iinpotent, soon succeeded 
| by a burning thirst for vengeance, which from that mo- 
| ment became the settled purpose of my soul. Having 
| taken copies of the letters, [ restored the originals to 





known better days, for notwithstanding the humbleness | their owner, with the simple remark, that I believed he 
of his present condition, being the cultivator of but a | jad made a mistoke in giving them to me; und then, 


few acres, no one, who knows any thing of the marks of 
true gentility, would for a moment class him with the 
boors of his neighborhood. But, though I have on all 
occasions shown a willingness to meet him on terms of 
perfect equality, he does not receive my advances with 
any show of cordiality; but, rather, as I have thought, 
evinced a disposition to repulse them, and certainly 
seems any thing but pleased at beholding my growiug | 
intimacy with his daughter. What can he fear ?” 
~ * * * * ” 


“‘ Well, my uncle is dead at last, and that wealth which | 
I had been taught to look upon as my own, has been. 
left to a Society, about to be formed, for the Discovery 
and Conversion of the Lost Tribes of Israel. There's 
liberality for you in a man who did all in his power to ex- 
clude the light of education from the minds of his nu- 
merous slaves, and who, in a life of sixty years and 
upwards, was never known to enter a Christian temple. | 
Well, my uncle is dead, and the term of my banishment 
is at an end; and after one more interview with Matil-. 
da, I shall leave this place for ever. One more inter- 
view with Matilda! Must, then, after one brief inter- 
view, all intercourse between us be at an end, and I be 
forced to teach myself to forget her who has been for | 
months the very sun of my existence, and who, I now | 
feel, has only become too dear to me? Would to Hea-, 
ven I had never seen her !” 

* » * * * ” 

“ Now, rate me as you will—I can endure it, for my 
own heart, more strongly than any words of yours, tells | 
me I am a villain! But on my honor—pshaw ! my | 
honor! but on my soul! the villany I have committed | 
was unpremeditated. No, heartless, as I am, I could 
not have been guilty of so unprincipled an act, as coolly 
to plan the ruin of one so lovely, so confiding! I cailed | 
to bid her farewell. She was alone. Her angel slept ; | 


for a moment of passivn on my part, and weakness on| 
her’s, effected what I now would with my life undo! 
But undone it cannot be; and the only amends I éan| 
now make her is never to abandon her. I have been, | 
however unintentionally, the cause of her fall, and,! 
though I cannot make her my wife, she shall never 


* We met in sorrow and in guilt we parted,’ 


under pretence of having received a summons from my 
| futher, set out to visit the scene of my family’s disgrace, 
with a faint hope yet lingering in my heart that there 
might be some mistake in the matter—that I might not 
indeed be the wretched being those letters would make 
me-—a loser of every thing in my !oss of honor. 

But, alas! the hope I had endeavored to keep alive 
was for ever extinguished upon my arrival at the dese- 
crated home of my ¢hildhood. ‘The seduction of my 
sister was matter of notoriety; my futher, who had 
long bent beneath the weight of ills which pressed hea- 
vily upon him, was dead—crushed by the disgrace 
that had fallen upon him in the evening of his days; 
and my little brother had very strangely disappeared 
immediately after my father’s death, and no clue remain- 
ed by which he could be traced. I stood alone—a 
blighted thing 


“ for scorn 
To point his slow, unerring finger at.” 

But scorn or pity where I had once known love I felt 
myself unable to endure, and, without tasting food or 
rest, under cover of night, as I had entered, I left for 
ever the spot that gave me birth. Not, however, to re- 
turn to my employer, to whom I thought the story of 
my shame must ere this have become known, but to go 
among those who never could have heard of me or 
mine; and as my dreams had often been of the sea 
which yet I had never looked upon, now, that there was 
no abiding place for me on the land, I determined, by 
encountering its dangers, to try at least to raise my spirit 
above the paralyzing influence of despair. For this 
purpose I turned my steps towards a neighboring sea- 
port, where I arrived the next evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I entered ine first public house I came to, with the 
intention of procuring lodgings for the night. This was 
the Bald Eagle Tavern, which, as I have since learned, 
enjoyed at that time a most unenviable notoriety as the 
common rendezvous of the idle and the dissipated; 
where for six days, aye, and nights, too, of the week the 
lovers of drinking, dancing, gambling or fighting would 
not have to seck the gratification of their respective 





want the protection of a friend, or the affectioa of the 





tastes in vain, and where even on the Sabbath they might 
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indulge themselves in drinking and fighting, and such |} ‘‘ Noble, by Heaven!’’ was my mental exclamation, 


innocent games as quoits, crackloo, hop-and-chalk, and 
pitching cents. But, in proportion to its popularity 


with a certain description of persons, was its avoidance 


by all who had any pretensions to respectability, or re- | 


gard for the contents of purse or pocket-book, and what-| 
ever a countryman might do on his way to market, no 
one on his return from it was ever known to call at the 
Bald Eagle. | 
I found the bar-room crowded with the usual frequen- | 
ters of the house. The landlady, a tall, bony, baat 
voiced, bold-eyed slattern, stood behind the bar, at) 
which an old bare-footed man, in tow shirt, worn over. 
trowsers of the same material, and crownless hat, stood 
vainly begging for an extension of credit to the amount | 
of a few cents; while the landlord, a poor consump- 
tive-looking creature, made one at a game of all-fours, | 
at a table almost hidden by the door, which had been 
thrown open for the admission of air. In one corner 
of the room a tall young man in an old straw hat, short 
drab coat, trowsers of some unascertainable color, 


, : : 
patched with blue, and coarse shoes without stockings, 


was describing, with many new-coined oaths and appro- | 


priate gesture, to a knot of congenial spirits, a fight he 
had witnessed at the last races; in about the middle of | 
the floor a little old negro, to the shuffling, stamping, || 
snapping and clapping of a sable brother, was going || 
through a dance in which, to the infinite delight of a| 
numerous auditory, every display was made that could || 
be suggested by the grossest and most grotesque fancy ; 
and at the lower end of the room, a young man of 
wretched appearance, in a voice of great native sweet- | 
ness, but which had evidently suffered much from habit- | 
ual intemperance, was singing the following ballad 


*Q, leave awhile thy chamber, its silence and its gloom, 
And look abroad on nature—its beauty and its bloom: 

The earth is clad with verdure—music in every tree— 
Thea come, my sister Ellen, come forth and walk with me.’ 


“She came forth at his bidding, with timid step and weak, 
Her eyes were red with weeping, but deadly pale her cheek ; 
And though a summer morning and balmy was the air, 

As if from cold to guard her, her mantle did she wear. 





“ He led her through the garden, and o’er a meadow green— 
Adown a narrow valley that lay dark hills between, 
Then through a tangled forest, but never word he spake, | 
Until appeared before them a broad and shining lake. 

| 


“ It lay in quiet beauty, unruffled by abreeze, 
Reflecting the blue heavens and the surrounding trees ; 
And as thesun upon it poured down his dazz!ing sheen, 
It seemed a silver mirror set ina frame of green. 


“ And there, among the bushes that on its margin grew, 
A little skiff was fastened, which he did quick undo, 
And handing in his sister, he pushed it from the shore, 
Then rowed away in silence bor half a league or more. 


“ At length he broke that silence with words of dread import, 
Too terrible for earnest—yet seemed he not in sport—- 

* Between us, sister Ellen,’ in low harsh tones he said, 

* There is a fearful reckhoning—and here it must be made, 





“*Our mother’s heart is broken ; our father bowed with shame, 
For the disgrace that’s fallen upon his honored name! 

And as I’ve marked the anguish they would have hid from me, 
My heart has burned within me to be revenged on thee. 


“On thee and on the villain by whom the deed was wrought 
By which euch deep dishonor upon our name is brought, 
With me upon these waters he sailed last eve. ing fair— 


This morn he sleeps beneath them—thou shalt jo.n him there!’ | 


“* What mean vou, brother Richard ?’ she questioned in alarm— 
‘Why glare you souponme! You wiil notdo me harm?’ 
Then rose a cry for mercy ; there was a stifled groan ; 


A splashing of tho waters; and he rowed back alone.” 





the question of, who the lady was, he, who had profess- 





as the singer concluded. ‘Such a deed would I glory 


in committing, should it please fate to put in my power 
_my degraded sister and her infamous seducer.” 

At this moment a young man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance entered; and advancing to the bar, asked if he 
could be aceommodated with supper, and a room for 





! the night, and upon being answered in the affirmative, 


went out and immediately returned with a female, close- 
ly veiled hanging upon his arm. With feelings of res- 
pect to which most of them were strangers, the crowd 
receded as the lady advanced, who, evidently suffering 
from alarm, pressed close to the side of her companion, 
as with trembling steps she followed the landlady to a 
room above stairs. 

“A slick gal that,” said one of the fellows as the 





_ strangers disappeared. 
;“om opunatia critter, by gosh!” observed another. 
| “Td ha’ gi’n a shillin’ to ha’ seed her face.” 
| “ Always s’posin’ you had a shillin’,” said a third with 
a sneer. 

“Why, I b’lieve I’m able to count shillins with you 
any day i’ the week,’’ was the angry retort. 
| “Did you twig her foot?” asked a fourth. ‘“ I swow 
if she ha’n’t the nicest little foot I ever laid my eyes on. 
What a pity she should ha’ fell into the clutches of such 
a fellow as Bob Harchffe,” and he named the seducer 
_of my sister. 

“Then you know him ?” was asked by more than one. 

“Know him? Maybe I know more on him than he’d 
like any body to know just here. Why, there a’n’t a 
greater devil ’mong the gals in all this city than that ere 
chap.” 
| “ Hooh!” ejaculated the ragged ballad singer; “ if 
he a’n’t no wus than that, he a’n’t so wery bad nythur.” 
| “ But I ha’n’t said yet he wa’n’t no wus, for—”’ 


“You'd better haul up your slack ’bout that young 
_ gentleman,” interposed the old man at the bar. ‘“‘ What 
is’t to you if the lad’s a leetle wild, or so. He’s come 
/o’ a good stock, let me tell you; for a better man never 
trod God’s ‘arth than his old father.” 

“Yet his son might be no great shakes for all that, 
for, as the song says, 
| ‘ There’s many a good parent bad children has had.’” 

“T’'ll bet you my ole hat ’gainst any thing you like, 
| that whoever lives to see that young man as ole as his 
| father, ’ill find him just as gooda man. Who'll take it 
|™P ?” And taking off his crownless hat the old man 
| “began to sing— 


“ When this ole hat was new,” etc. 


From the name and character of the stranger, I im- 


! mediately concluded that he was no other than the felo- 


-nious villain who had robbed me of my birthright; 
but that no vestige of doubt might remain, in answer to 


| ed so much knowledge of the gentleman, replied: 
“ Why, as to that I can’t zackly say, but I heerd when 
he was staying at his uncle’s, in , last fall, he got 
' round the daughter of a farmer there, and this, I guess, 
| is her.” 





CHAPTER V. 


I had longed for revenge ; but now, when the oppor- 
tunity for which I had prayed was presented to me, I 
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knew not how to avail myself of it. My first thought 
was to follow them to their room and slay at once the 
betrayer and the betrayed. But a moment’s considera- 
tion convinced me of the utter impracticability of this 
scheme; for, as the stairs led immediately from the 
bar-room, I could not ascend them without being ob- 
served, and observation must lead to the immediate 
frustration of my design; and, however willing I was at 
that moment to lay down my life for the accomplish- 
ment of my purpose, I was not disposed to throw it 
away upon an uncertainty. That I might reflect undis- 
turbed upon the course proper to be pursued, I rose and 
quitted the house. But silence and darkness aided me 
not; and, unable to come to any determination, I was 


about to relinquish my design—or rather to defer it || 


until the family should retire, when my attention was 
drawn toa light which came from an open window that 
overlooked the piazza at the rear of the building. 


To this, without much difficulty, I ascended, and a 


single glance at the female within the apartment, of | 


which I had now a perfect view, would have satisfied 
every doubt—had one remained—that that unfortunate 
was indeed my sister! For one moment, as I looked 
upon her face—still beautiful—though sadly changed— 
I forgot all I had sworn never to forget, and thought of 
her only as she had once been—the playmate of my 
childhood—the friend of my boyhood—when, overcome 
by the remembrance, I covered my face with my hands 
and wept. I was roused by the voice of Harcliffe. 

“* Well, Matilda,” he said, “‘ I must now leave you.” 

Y What! here ?”’ she asked, with a look of alarm. 

“Only for an hour, or so. I wish to see how my 
mother is; and, if I do not find her worse, I will return 
immediately. At any rate, my absence shall not exceed 
two hours.” 


“T do not wish to keep you, Robert, from the sick |, 


bed of your mother. No, shameful as has been my own 
abandonment of my poor, kind father, I know well the 
duty that is due from child to parent. But I cannot 
consent to be left alone ina place like this. Hear those 
drunken shouts and horrid, horrid oaths! Fallen as I 
am, I am yet above the companionship of such wretches 
as I saw below !” 

‘“* My dear Matilda!” said he in a deprecating tone, 
“how strangely you misconceive me! Reduce youto a 
companionship with the frequenters of a house like 
this! No, dearest, my wish, my determination is to 
raise, not to degrade you—to make all the reparation in 
my power for the injury I have done you by restoring 
you to that place in society which, for my sake, you 
were willing to relinquish.” 

“« And how, pray, is all this to be done?” asked Ma- 
tilda, with a slight dash of bitterness in her tone. 

“* By making you as much mine in the opinion of the 
world, as you have long been in the sight of Heaven.” 

“‘ There was atime, Robert,’’ she answered mourn- 
fully, “‘ when words like these would have had the de- 
sired effect—but now—”’ 


“But now, Matilda?” he asked, gwith ashow of 


she brought ruin and disgrace upon me, she is still my 
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| No oaths, Robert; they can add nothing to the na- 
tive strength of truth.” 

| “Really, Matilda, you are enough to diive one mad ! 
You know full well the reason why our marriage has 
been hitherto delayed. You know my mother, whose 
life for months has hung upona thread which the slight- 
est agitation cannot faii to snap, has long set her heart 
upen my union with my cousin Isabel; and, should I 
rudely break to her my determination to thwart her in 

the wish she has so fondly cherished for years, the con- 
sequences might be easily anticipated.” 

| “Tt might. But what has now obviated the difficulty 

which but lately seemed so formidable ?” 

| «A sense of justice.” 

| ““°?Tis a pity you had not sooner listened to the de- 

mands of justice !—what guilt—what misery might not 


we have escaped !” 

“It is, indeed, a pity! 
error, I will not think it irretrievable. 
my mother ;—imform her of what is passed, and, if the 
‘most earnest entreaties can effect it, win her sanction of 
our immediate marriage. If I do not succeed, I will 
make you mine, be the consequence what it may. My 
wish to join you with as little delay as possible after 
my interview with my mother, was my reason for bring- 
ing you here, as this is the nearest public house to my 
father’s; and now, my dear Til, do look as if you were 
‘satisfied with me.” 
| She raised her beautiful eyes, which even in their 
sadness spoke the intensity of her love, and, in a voice 
inexpressibly touching, replied, “It is not difficult to 
satisfy me with you, Robert, but who or what can ever 
‘satisfy me with myself?” 

“‘ The devotion of my future life, and the dutiful affec- 
tion of our promised little one,” said Harcliffe tenderly, 
as he stooped to kiss her faded cheek. 


But, great as has been my 
I will now to 


_ “Oh, do not,” she cried, like one in sudden pain, ‘ ‘do 
‘not speak of dutiful affection to me, whose life for 
| months has been a violation of the most sacred duty— 
|the duty of a child to an infirm and too fond father !”’ 
“Then I will speak of nothing, dearest, till my re- 
turn,” said Harcliffe, and kissing her again, he quitted 
the apartment. 


CHAPTER VI. 





Poor Matilda was now alone; but there was evident- 
ly nothing consolatory in the companionship of her 
reflections, for, after a few minutes struggle with the 
grief they conjured up, she laid her head on the table 
and wept as if her heart would break. 

“She feels the wretchedness of her present situation,” 
| thought I, ‘‘and may yet be snatched from it ; and though 





sister, and I will save her.” 

I entered the chamber unheard by its inmate, and so 
much was I overcome by a sight of the sufferings of one 
so dear to me, that I stood for some time gazing on her 

ere I was able to pronounce her name. But when I 
did she started, and throwing back the long dark hair 
that had fallen over her face, gazed upon me with a look 





impatience. 
“T have been taught in the school of misery—and 
learned to doubt.” 


of the wildest terror. At length she faintly articulated 
“ Walter!” 
“Yes, Walter,”’ I replied in a cold harsh tone, and 








“ By — 


‘looking upon her with a sternness of expression but 
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little-in accordance with my real feelings at that mo-! 

ment. 
“ Dear Walter ! this is so unexpected !—I could not 

have hoped to see you here;” she hurriedly exclaimed, 


without seeming to know what she was saying. 





| 
| . . 
mination. ‘ When I returned to our once happy home 


“Rather say you will not.” 
** No, believe me, I cannot.” 
‘Hear me, Matilda,” I said in a tone of deep deter- 


and found it desolate—my father dead—my sister dis- 


“ Rather say, Matilda, you did not wish to see me || honored—I swore by Him wko alone beheld my anguish 


here. No, you could not wish to see the brother you 
have so cruelly wronged—whose prospects in the very, 
morn of life you have blasted—whose birthright you’ 
have robbed him of—and whom thus early you have 
reduced to a miserable state of orphanage. Your guilt 
has driven me from an honorable profession—blackened 
a name I gloried in—and robbed my youth of a father’s 
guidance !” 

** What?” she demanded, “ what of my father?” 

** He is dead!" 

“ Dead! 
my father!” burst from the heart of the wretched girl, 


and throwing herself back in her chair she sobbed bys- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gracious Heaven! have I then murdered 


terically. 
“Yes, you have murdered him,” I began, but she 


interrupted me by exclaiming, “Spare me, Walter, | 


spare me !”’ | 


“Spare you! Why should I spare you? You!) 


who, in the ruthlessness of a wanton nature, could tram- || 


ple on the affections of an old fund father and send him 
dishonored and broken-hearted to the grave! Yet, 
Matilda,” I continued, in a softened tone, for I could no 
longer bear to look upon her agony, “I will spare you 
upon one condition.” She looked up inquiringly into’ 
my face. “It is that you immediately go home with) 
me, and endeavor, by a life of penitence and seclusion, 
to atone for the crimes with which your soul stands 
charged.” 

Her head sank on her bosom. ‘I cannot,” she an- 
swered. 

“ What!” I asked fiercely, “ are you then so wedded | 
to a life of shame?” 

“No, Walter, indeed no. 
be at an end.” 

“‘ Indeed !—And how, I pray ?”’ 

“ By honorable marriage.” 

“ Marriage !”’ I scornfully repeated. 


My life of shame will soon 


“That is the 
old tale which every villain repeats to his dupe, and 
will continue to repeat as long as she is fool enough to 
believe him! But should your betrayer indeed prove 
s0 magnanimous as to restore you to that place in society 
from which he so basely lured you, think you it is in his 
power to reinstate you in the affections of your friends, | 
and the esteem of those that knew you in your days of 
innocence? No, Matilda, that power he has not. And, | 
though his wealth may recommend you to the notice of 
the worldly great, yet while you retain a consciousness | 
of your own worthlessness, you cannot but feel with 
what secret scorn they will regard you. But, in the 
humble retreat to which I will bear you, the knowledge | 
of your guilt will be confined to ourselves ; and though | 





my earnings may not be sufficient to support you in| 
affluence, they will at least prevent your knowing any 
shing like actual want.” 

“You are kind, Walter, kind beyond—oh, far beyond— | 
what, with all my knowledge of your noble nature, I | 
should ever have dared to hope; yet think me not un-| 


grateful, brother—I cannot accept your offer.” 





,in that terrible hour, to snatch you from the infamy into 


” 


which you were plunged, or—’’ my voice sunk to a 
whisper, and I added through my clenched teeth, “ wash 
| out the memory of it in blood !” 

She gazed wildly in my face, and gathering from my 
looks the full purport of my words, she asked in a voice 
hoarse with horror, ‘‘ What can you mean ?” 

“ That I will not be called the brother of—,” the 
hateful epithet seemed to choke me, and I left the sen- 
| tence unfinished. 

** You would not murder me, Walter ?” 

“ Will you then go with me?” 

“For the love of Heaven, Walter!” she cried as I 





| held before her the small dagger she had years before 
| given to me, 


“ Answer me quickly—will you go?’’ 

‘| have sworn never to leave him.” 

“Then God forgive us both!” and I buried the steel 
in her besom. 

“Amen!” was her scarcely audible response, and 
without uttering a groan, though writhing in agony, she 
| slid from her chair and fell at my feet. 

She was dead! Even at this distance ef time, the 
_ blood congeals in my veins when I think of the terrible 
moment in which the conviction that she was indeed 
dead, forced itself upon me; and after long gazing in a 





stupor of horror on the dreadful deed I had committed, 
| I was seized with a feeling of terror and fled from the 
apartment. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I tried hard to convince myself that what I had done 
should be looked upon as a sacrifice and not a murder; 
yet for days and nights that I wandered through the city, 
without tasting food or rest, | could not divest myself 
of the feeling of guiltiness which had driven me so pre- 
cipitately from the chamber of death, and I could not 
look upon an individual in whom I did not expect to 
find the avenger of blood. But, though the death of a 
young female in a place so notorious as the Bald Eagle, 
was spoken of as a circumstance of considerable mystery, 
the coronor’s verdict of suicide laid suspicion at rest; 
and in a little while the whole affair was forgotten in 
some new cause of wonder. 

Yes, forgotten—by all but one from whom its memo- 
ry was never for a moment absent. In the gloom of 
night and amid the glare of day, when the storm howled 
around me and when the moonlight slept upon the 
bosom of the great deep, the last look of my sister was 
ever before me, and her stifled “‘ Amen!” rung in my 
ears. Oh, God! what would I not have given for one 
moment's forgetfulness! But that was denied me. 
Aye, denied—though I sought it in storm—in riot—and 
even in blood ; forin my frenzy I had joined myself to a 
band of wretches who made the sea the scene of their 
depredations, and among whom in a few years I attain- 
ed the disgraceful pre-eminence of chief. 


Perhaps a raore depraved set of beings never banded 
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together for the purpose of mischief to mankind, than’ || of Harcliffe, and as I was playing the part of one who 


that with which I associated for years. 
less gaiety, whenever they desisted from their work of 
devastation and blood, would have led a stranger to be- 
lieve them the happiest and most innocent of mortals ; 
and even [ have at times almost forgotten their atroci- 
ties, when, as with favoring breeze, we glided over the 


Yet their reck-| 


: tranquil waters, their voices rose in some manly, cheer- | 


ing strain, to which they often chaunted words like these: 


“O merrily every bosom dances, 
To music of the wind and wave, 
As fearlessly our barque advances 
The perils of the deep to brave! 
Alike o’er glassy waters gliding, 
Whose green is blent with heaven’s own hues, 
And over the angry billows riding 
Her onward course sheaye pursues; 
And ever o’er the glorious sea 
The Rover’s song floats merrily! 


“ The sun is hastening to the ocean, 
But, ere he sinks beneath the main, 
He turns, with lover-like devotion, 
To gaze upon our barque again ; 
And now, as freshly blows around us 
The evening breeze, from thrones above 
The glittering stars look down upon us 
Like the bright eyes of t'iose we love, 
For beauty’s light must ever be 
Shed on the Rovers of the sea!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


After years spent in the commission of crimes at the 








thought of which I would once have recoiled with hor-| 
ror, I returned to my native land laden with wealth, | 


which, however unjustifiably obtained, I considered as 
honestly mine as if acquired by tricks of trade or lega'- 
ized chicanery; and with a firm purpose of wreaking 
upon him whose guilt had plunged me into irremediable 
mizery, some portion of the wretchedness he had made 
me suffer. 

It is not difficult in any country to open with a golden 


key a door to that society which is generally looked up | 
to as the most unapproachable, and consequently I soon | 


found myself within the charmed circle of fashion, in 


the American metropolis; and though I had heretofore: 


seen something of the world, having, after my relin- | 


quishment of the trade of blood, travelled over most 
part of Europe, and occasionally mixed with some of 
its highest nobility, [had never beheld such a display 
of aristocratic feeling, such arrogant pretensions to ex- 
clusiveness or such abject worshipping at the shrine of 


wealth, as was daily exhibited by these pseudo republi-. 


cans—these loud asserters of the natural equality of 
mankind. And I, who as one of their own citizens, 


though possessed of every talent and virtue under the | 
heavens, would have been left to wither in my original | 


obscurity, as a foreigner of distinction—the character 


under which I travelled—was every where received | 


‘had never before visited Americ a, I could not commit 
myself by making any inquiries after him, and conelu- 
ding at last that he was dead or had left the country, I 
began to prepare for an immediate return to Europe; 
for, in spite of my assumed name and altered appear- 
ance, I was in hourly fear of something teanspiring that 
might lead to a knowledge of my real character and 
consign me to an ignominious death. 


| The night before my intended embarkation, I was 


sitting alone, when one of my “dear five hundred 
friends” burst in upon me. 

“Glad I’ve found you at last,” he breathlessly ex- 
claimed. ‘ This is at least the twentieth time I have 
been here, besides running all over town in search of 
you?” 

‘“‘ Well, now that you have found me,” I asked ina 
tone intended to repress further familiarity, “ what may 
be your very urgent business with me ?” 

“Why, to take you to Mrs. Ansell’s, to be sure.” 

“* Sorry I am not able to attend you, but the prepara- 


tions Lam obliged to make to be early on board to mor- 


Will not you be the bearer of 
my adieux to Mrs. Ansell ?” 

““ Nonsense! my dear fellow, you surely could not 
think of leaving America without one parting word with 
the fair widow? And to-night all the world will be 
there, fur her niece, Miss Harcliffe, the great beauty 
and greater fortune, and her father, who has not been 
seen in the world for—I don’t know how long—are to 
be there, and there is almost as much curiosity to see 
the recluse as his beautiful daughter.” 
| “Who are these Harcliffes?” I asked with affected 
carelessness, but real interest. 
| ‘Who are they? Why, have you never heard of 
them? Then I must tell you who they are. Harcliffe, 
but "twas many years ago—was one of the handsomest 
and most fashionable, wealthiest and most dissipated 
young men of this goodly city; and many a young and 
happy creature, whose future career was maiked with 
misery and shame, owed her first deviation from the 
paths of virtue to the arts of the fascinating Robert 
Harclifle. Among his victims was a beautiful young 
girl that he had met with in some part of the country. 
He brought her to town; but, onthe very night of their 
arrival, taking advantage of the absence of her betray- 
er, she put an end to herexistence. At least, that was 
the story, though it was pretty loudly whispered, that 
had Harcliffe been the son of a poor man, he would 
have been tried for murder; and so strong was public 
feeling against him that he found it neceesary entirely 
to withdraw himself from the city. 


“It had been the wish of his mother, a proud and 


row absolutely forbid it. 


with the most flattering demonstration of respect at the | ambitious woman, to see him wedded to his cousin, a 
very time I was pouring out my contempt upon the in- | lady of immense fortune; and so fondly, so devotedly, 
stitutions of the country and the people I was among; | was that poor girl attached to him, that, in spite of all 


and when I looked upon the degenerate race that now 
possessed the land, and thought of those who had bled 
to rescue it from foreign thraldom—Heaven ! how I 
scorned my kind! | 

The object for which I had returned to the place from 
which I had been driven by the goadings of remorve, 
seemed every day more difficult of attainment; for 
months passed without my being able to learn any thing 








‘the odium attached to his character, she still clung to 
‘him when all the world fell from him: and when, in 
compliance with the wish of bis dying parent, he solici- 
ted her hand she gave it to him with all her heart, 
Though he never wholly could divest himself of the 
melancholy that hung around him after the death of the 
unhappy creature he betrayed, for the brief period of 
his married life, he was made almost happy by the love 
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of his beautiful and noble minded wife. But within a} sing, I was long doubtful of my success in creating for 
year after this marriage she died in giving birth to the | myself an interest in the heart of my intended victim, 
girl, Mrs. Ansell brings out to-night; and from that time |, who was constantly surrounded by admirers, and every 
till the present, Harcliffe has never been seen in the || where attended either by her father, or by a young 
world.” man who had been brought up with her, and to whom 

It is hardly necessary to add that the thought of leav- | it was generally supposed she was engaged, but to judge 
ing America was immediately abandoned; or that I from her manner, for whom she entertained nothing 
was by no means the last that night in paying my res-| more than a sisterly regard. And yet Henry Woodburn 
pects to Mrs. Ansell. was one that few ladies would have found much difficul- 
ty in loving; for to an uncommonly fine figure and face, 
| were added gaiety, intelligence and a winning softness 

It was barely twenty years since the memorable night, of manner almost irresistible, and, but that I had ceased 
I first saw Harcliffe ; but had I not been prepared to| to wonder at any thing, I certainly should have wonder- 
meet him—though hatred has even a better memory | ed at the evident indifference of Isola toward her cousin. 
than love—I should never have recognized, in the bowed | But, as I had been long in the habit of whiling away an 
and emaciated being before me, the gay and manly se-| hour at Mrs. Ansell’s, the frequency of my visits after 
ducer of my ill-fated sister, and the mark of what he! the arrival of her niece, gave rise to no rumor which 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IX. 





must have suffered, so legible in his ghastly countenance, | Could arouse the vigilance of the friends, or alarm the 


incited me to persevere in my design of wringing still | delicacy of that young lady, and so judiciously were my 
more the heart through whose baseness mine had been advances made, no one perceived my design until the 
made to sufferso much. How this could be done I was | heart I had striven to possess was indisputably mine ; 
not lung in deciding, when I beheld the doting fondness | and oh, with what joy my soul was filled when the con- 
| viction of that truth flashed upon my mind !—a joy such 


with which he regarded his daughter. 
as devils may be supposed to feel when one more im- 


From the first hour of our meeting at Mrs. Ansell’s | 
I had determined onthe ruin of Isola Harcliffe. But | mortal spirit is added to the company of the damned ! 
what a wayward, inconsistent thing is the human heart! |, Among other fashionable trempery presented to her 
How deaf to the yoice of reason—how utterly uncon- | niece by Mrs. Ansell was a splendid Album, in which 
trolable by interest! Now refusing to attach itself where | every visitor was requested, or at least expected, to write 


its love would be prized—and anon lavishing all its | something; and I, of course, could not refuse my quota 


treasures upon those by whom they are wholly unappre- | toward the fund of nonsense that filled its pages. For 
ciated—hating where it should love, and loving where | this purpose the following sonnet was written and ad- 
| 


it should hate, yet all in obedience to certain laws by | dressed 
ye , . {| TO ISOLA. 
which it is governed—laws as independent of the will of |) pa 
man, as those which confine the heavenly bodies to their | “Spirit of Beauty! from what radiant sphere 
. 1] Hast thou descended with those eyes of light, 
spheres. Now, though for the last few months I had ! Thet emile, than blush of carly morn mere bright, 
been much in the society of the beautiful and young, and || And voice whose every tone falls on the ear 
band i If with all th kle f 1 Like music—such as heaven’s chosen hear 
abandoned myself with ail the recklessness of my nature iH} In their abodes of blissfulness above, 
to the influence of their charms, there was never a mo- || Where tongues and harps and hearts are tuned to love? 
‘ , , ‘ And wherefore dost thou wish the things appear 
ment of that time in which my affections were not | Of this dullearth? Was it that man might see, 
i “ping ; yet no sooner had I become |) By looking on that peerless form of thine 
wholly a a keeping ; yet no soo 5 : How perfect may be wrought by hand divine 
acquainted with Isola than the heart I had long believed || Beings resembling poor humanity ? 
: . vin : of Or dost thou come to bring us back once more 
dead to every emotion of tende rness, yielded itself, with Fo wenshin- sp ona hahans 4 of pee 
all the readiness of unpractised boyhood, to the power || 
of her fascinations. | I watched her countenance while reading these lines ; 





It was not, however, the beauty of form or feature— | and from the slight contraction of her polished brow and 
though possessing both in an eminent degree—which | the scarcely perceptible curl of her beautiful lip, I feared 
kindled to a flame the small spark of love that still lin- they did not yield her the gratification that moat girls 
gered among the ashes to which my heart had long | would have derived from the flattery conveyed in them. 
since been consumed by the fire of unholy passion. But} And so indeed it proved, for, as she concluded, she 
there was a spirit that occasionally lightened in the | deliberately cut out the leaf on which they were written, 
glance of her dark eye, suffused with a sunset glow the } and as she handed it to me, coldly observed, “ It is 
spiritual paleness of her cheek, and gave a regal lofti- | pretty; and, were it by any other hand, I would leave it 
ness to her naturally gentle bearing, that could not fail } where I found it.” 
to command my admiration, while the beautiful sim-|| ‘Is it because it is mine, then, that it is hateful to 
plicity of her character, and the purity of soul that | Miss Harcliffe ?” 
shone in every variation of her radiant countenance, and | “TItis. Flattery is always hateful to me from those 
breathed in every tone of her finely mudulated voice, of whose esteem I am ambitious ; for no one ever flatters 
excited in me a feeling to which I had hitherto been a| the woman he respects.” 
stranger. And yet the feeling that now possessed me | “ Upon this hint I spake ;” and in answer to the im- 
shook not for a moment my long cherished purpose of _passioned tale I poured into the ear of Isola, I had from 
revenge, for, as I had never yet consulted my feelings ‘her an acknowledgment that my love was not unrequi- 
in the performance of my duty, I was determined not to ‘ted; and as it is well known how implicitly woman 
do so in the present instance. ‘confides in the man she loves, I need hardly add that 








Though by no means diffident of my powers of plea- |! an opportunity was soon offered me of binding her to me 
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by the bond of guilt, nor that she readily agreed to ac- 
company me whithersoever I wished to take her. 


CHAPTER X. 


For the more perfect gratification of my desire for, 
vengeance, I determined to make the very house in| 
which my sister had met her fate, the home of Har-| 
cliffe’s unfortunate daughter. But from the improve- 
ments lately made in that part of the city, I found some 
difficulty in satisfying myself as to its locality. This, 
however, I at last effected. 

I had entered a public house one morning for the pur- 
pose of making some inquiry, and immediately recog- | 
nized in the landlord one who had served with me under | 
the Black Flag some years before. He rose from the | 
table at which he had been sitting, with a glass in one 
hand and a newspaper in the other, with the intention | 
of waiting upon me; but the look which evidently in-| 
tended to say “‘ What will you please to have, sir?’’ was 
instantly changed to one expressive of the utmost sur- 





prize, not unmixed with alarm, and in a hurried tone he | 
exclaimed ‘Good God! Captain 9 

““ Wilderingham you would say, my good fellow,” 
I said with a calm but significant smile. 
to find you have not forgotten him you sailed under in 
the Buenos Ayrean service.” 

“Oh, no, sir, I had not forgotten you, but—” 

“You could not immediately recollect my name. 
Well, do not forget,” | added emphatically, “ that my | 
name is WILDERINGHAM.” 

“ Twill not forget, Captain Wilderingham.” 

*“You seem,”’ said I, after some desultory conversa- 
tion, “‘to be pleasantly situated here. This does not 
look like one of those houses which are said to be run 
up in a day, and intended to stand about as long.” 

“Oh, no,”’ he replied, “this is an old residenter, built, 
they say, when bricks comed from Holland ; and, for all 
its smartish appearance, was kept for a tavern longer 
ago than I can remember. ’Twas called the old Bald 
Eagle before I was knee high to a mosquetce.”’ 

“The Bald Eagle!” said I, then added, “ As the 
house was well known by that name, I wonder you 
changed it.” 

““ Why, you see; sir, it had got a very bad character 
on account of a murder.” 

“‘ Indeed !” 

“Yes, sir. It seems there was a young gal brought 
here one night, and murdered before morning: and 
though "twas guv out that she killed herself, many 
thought she was put an end to by the feller that brought 
her here.” 

“ And what was done with him ?” 

“Nothing, sir. The feller wes rich. From that 
time the place was forsook by the old customers, and 
when I took it, was nearly fallen to pieces. Now, how- 
ever, ’ceptin the room the gal was killed in, there a’n’t 
many more stylisher places in the city than this.” 

“Then you do not occupy that room?” 

“‘Only for lumber, sir.” 

“Well, Ihave occasion at present fora room in which 
I might enjoy the strictest privacy. That one will just 
suit me. If you will get it ready for me, I will in the 
course of two or three days come and take possession 
of it. Here is your rent in advance,” and handing him 
32 





“T am glad 








a sum sufficient for the occupation of his whole house 
fora year, I took my leave. Jn less than a week, the 
floor still stained with the blood of my sister was trod- 
den by the child of her seducer. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The disappearance of so brilliant a star as Isola Har- 
cliffe from the galaxy of fashion created no little excite- 
ment; but the cause of that disappearance was never 
glanced at; and her abductor was, therefore, as well 
received in society as ever. This mystery was kept 
up for nearly three weeks, and in all that time Isola 
could never be prevailed upon to leave her hiding place, 
except for a short walk at that time ofthe evening when 
there would be the least risk of meeting an acquain- 
tance; indeed, the direction of our walks seemed to 
preclude the possibility of any such rencounter. 

But one evening as we were returning, in casually 
looking behind us, I caught a glimpse of a figure, en- 
veloped in a large cloak, from whose evident anxiety to 
keep within the shadow of the houses I fancied must be 
watching us. I was not mistaken. For upon our land- 
lord opening the door a stranger burst into the house 
afterus. It was Henry Woodburn. 

“‘ Villain!” he furiously exclaimed, ‘ have I tracked 
you at last !” 

“Here, Matt,” said I, “thrust this fellow out of 
doors, while I take the lady up-stairs,” for at the sound 
of his voice Isola had fainted. 

“‘ Ay, ay, Captain; leave him to me, and by the time 
you’ve got the lady out of her faint, he’ll be far from 
troubling you.” 

But, in the language of publicans, this time Matt 
reckoned without his host, for Woodburn, to great bodily 
strength added a perfect knowledge of the art of self- 
defence, and was not long in flooring his antagonist, 
whom, by a summary process, he was about to eject 
from his own premises, when I fortunately came to the 
assistance of the fallen; and though game to the last, it 
was not possible for him long to continue the contest 
against such odds. But, thongh no longer able to use 
his hands, his tongue was at full liberty, and the epithets 
of “ coward, villain” and “ pirate,” were freely bestowed 
upon me. 

“Captain,” said Matt, “ ’twill never do to let this 
feller out while he has the use of his tongue.” 

It was late. The last lounger of the American Star 
had long since departed; and the house had been for 
sometime closed for the night. I looked into the eyes 
of Matt, and saw that no suggestion of mine would be 
lost upon him. “ He must be silenced!” said I. 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” and the throat of the young man was 
caught in the iron grasp of the landlord, and that grasp 
was never relaxed until the manly form of Henry Wood- 
burn lay a stiffened corpse on the floor. 

“Well, he’s done for!” said Matt, with admirable 
coolness, as he rose. ‘‘ But now how to get rid of 
him ?” 

This was a question I was not prepared to answer ; 
and a long consultation now ensued on the best means 
of disposing of the body. At length Matt exclaimed, 
‘<I have it, sir—I have it!” 

“ Well?” 

“ There’s a new house on the lot aback of this here 
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of mine. ’Tis hardly finished yet, and there a’n’t no 
one near it. The night is dark, and I could easily take 
him up and carry him over without any one seeing me.” 

** And then?” 

** Why, a segar left among the shavings would leave 
very little of either house or body by to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“ A capital thought !” 

“* Aye,” said Matt, with a smirk, ‘‘mine always am.” 

Every thing being thus arranged, I ascended to the 
room in which I had left Isola, whom, instead of being 
in bed, as I had supposed, I found cowering ina corner. 
I spoke to her, but she did not seem to hear me. L[laid 
my hand lightly on her shoulder, and she shrunk as 
from something horrible. I called her by every endear- 


ing term, but without effect ; she appeared, except by a | 


slight shudder at every repetition of her name, ses 
unconscious of my presence. What could this mean? 

Had the fear of being discovered by her friends in her 
present degraded condition, robbed her mind of its na- | 
tive powers? Or had she beheld the murder of her 


cousin? No, no—it could notbe the latter. The scene | 
of the murder had been the bar-room, and that she oc- | 


cupied was at the back of the building. But, whatever 
the cause, the effect was in the highest degree alarming ; 
and I naturally thought she would be the better of a | 
companion of her ownsex. So, taking her in my arms | 
I laid her on the bed, and going down to Matt, desired 
him to call up his wife. 

Though the wife of a ruffian, and the mistress of a} 
house not remarkable for its regularity, Poll Davis was 
not without her share of kind and womanly feeling, and | 
rose with alacrity, at the cali of her husband, to attend | 
upon Isola. Finding I could be of no further service, 
and anxious to avoid all unnecessary exposure, [ depar- 
ted, leaving Matt to kindle the flame which was to ob- 
literate for ever all trace of that night’s work. And 
faithfully did he perform his duty ; for ere I reached my |) 


hotel I heard the ery of “ Fire!” and looking back saw }, 


it was in the proper direction. 
I went to bed—but not torest. Inured as I long had 
been to crime, I could not banish from my sight the hor- 


rible contortions of poor Woodburn’s countenance.— || 


Turn as I would, they were ever before me; and when 


at last I fell into a broken slumber, the same appear- || 


ances haunted my dreams, but increased a hundred fold 
in horrors; for while waking they were confined to one 
countenance, now they were seen in the faces of all I 
once loved—my good, my noble father—my kind and 
gentle mother—my beautiful, my most unfortunate sis- 
ter, and even the little brother whom I had last seen 
nestling in the bosom of his mother! I awoke in ter- 
ror, and beheld the grey dawn peering into my window. 
Day, however, failed to banish the phantasmas of the 
night, for walking or riding, alone or in company, they 
were ever before me, and a thousand times I felt almost 
constrained to cry aloud and proclaim myself a—mur- 
derer! 


CHAPTER Xtt. 


1} 

I saw in an evening paper an account of the destruc- | 
tion by fire of a new building in the upper part of the 

city, belonging to an industrious mechanic, whose hoar- 
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| dings for many years had been devoted to the erection 
thereof; and that by this mishap he was rendered pen- 
niless. But how the fire originated no one could even 
conjecture. My safety being secured by the destruction 
of his house, I had no wish to injure the poor man fur- 


} 


| 


ther; so, making myself acquainted with his address 
ii enclosed him a sum sufficient to cover his loss, which 
‘I made myself sure of his receiving by leaving it myself 
‘at the door of his humble dwelling, and felt my mind 
‘considerably relieved by this act of simple justice. 

But this partial relief I was not long suffered to en- 
joy for in a cofiee-room that evening I found an article, 
| that had appeared in one of the papers, the subject of 
} general conversation. The article was as follows: 
|| “Mysterious.—Early this morning a young lady of 





the first respectability, whose disappearance, a few weeks 
since from the circles of fashion, gave rise to the most 
| painful apprehensions, was found on the read to ’ 





in the most pitiable condition. She was taken te the 

| house of a gentleman in the neighborhood, who imme- 
| ‘diately dispatched a message to her friends, who have 
had her brought to town; but we understand it is the 
opinion of the physicians who have been called in, that 
| but little hope can be entertained of her ever recover- 


. | ing either health or reason.” 


I could not for a moment doubt who was the lady 
here spoken of. Nor couldany one. It was Isola, who 
} as I have since learned, maddened by the murder she 
had witnessed unknown to us, had immediately after 
|| my departure, and in the temporary absence of Matt, 
| effected her escape from Poll, and fled onward without 
knowing or caring whither she went. Now was the 
_ time to triumph in my revenge ; and leaving the coffee- 
|Foom, I proceeded directly to the house of Harcliffe. 
| Without heeding the answer of the servant, that Mr. 
Harcliffe could not see any body, I passed him and went 
} up-stairs. Harcliffe was alone. He had learned from 
|| her ravings the name of his child’s destroyer, and the 
untimely end of poor Woodburn; and the moment he 
recognized the intruder upon his privacy, he sprang upon 
/me with the fierceness of a famished tiger. 

Though unprepared for this attack,-I had little diffi- 
culty in extricating myself from the grasp of the infuria- 
ted parent, and forcing him into a seat. Then in a few 
hurried words made known to him who I was—the fate 
|of my unfortunate sister—the vengeance I had sought 
jand achieved! He sprang to his feet. 
|  Wretch! Fiend!” he exclaimed, “ you have mur- 
dered your brother as well as sister! Yes, with the 
| view of making some reparation for the evil I had done, 
|I took your brother and passed him on the world for a 
relation of my own. He should have shared with my 
own child all I possessed. You have murdered him. 
Your other victim has not many hours to live. And 
| when you have added mine to the number of your mur- 

ders—your vengeance will be complete !” 

1 He laughed—oh, God! that laugh! I hear it ever— 
|echoed and re-echoed by thousands of unearthly voices, 
and every repetition of it seems more horrible than the 
|| last! 
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In less than a week did Isola and her father sleep 
side by side. My destiny was fulfilled—my, vengeance 


|| was complete ! 
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Original. 
THE SLAVE. 


A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


[scENE.—Allworth’s house. Madame Allworth 
and Fanny.] 


|| And yet the drift of this attachment seems 
| Most strange. 

Fan. Oh, could you hear his voice, 
| When charg’d with all the treasures of his soul, 
| You would not think it strange my father’s love 
| Obey’d the noblest call that earth can give, 


| And shed immortal blessings ‘round the head 





Madame All. This tenderness to Oswald is most || Of one whose fate had else been not like men. 


strange, 

Such knowledge ill befits a slave—and thee, 
His tutor Allworth makes—it must not be, 
’Tis cruelty to thee, and worse to him, 
To tear the veil from his condition. 

Fanny. 1 do not weigh it like a task, 
His smile of gratitude so mildly beams 
It seems another sun adawning on 
A wilderness of flowers, rising from 
The culture of my willing hand. 


i Madame All. So were it better for his comfort, 
'|’Twere well you deem it such, nor think to find 

|| A fitting reason in philosophy 

[Enter ALLWORTH. 
} All. Your pupil, Fanny, the fanatic’s curse 


| Redeems, and gives to bigotry the lie— 


| For ev’ry thing below. 
§ 


| What could I do more for a son ? 


|| Madame All. It willnot come to good. 
'| All. It cannot come to harm. 
| Fan. It is not perfect—give him freedom. 


Madame All. ’Twas not your father’s wish that he | On that foundation by your gen’rous hand 


be taught 
To scan the world with holy reason’s eye, 
Or learn events to measure by their cause, 
Or find the secret spring of power, but 
A glance at things, not touching his estate, 
But weighing in the scale of service. 

Fan. I do not know the limits thus defin’d, 
For I remember well in childhood’s years 
When first I lisp’d the lesson to my sire, 

He prais’d my progress with a lavish tongue, 
And bade me daily tell it Oswald, whom 
He said was but a slave. 

Madame All. And thou obey’d—'twas right— 
But now his youth is into manhood bursting, 
’Tis meet ye be no more together seen 
Lest he forget the distance lies between, 

And taste but misery in this indulgence. 

Fan. Is this my father’s will? 

Madame All. It is— 

And lest in kindness there should be a gap, 
He’s made him supervisor of his lands, 
And head of all his bondmen. 

Fan. And doth he know the fortune on him waits, 
The heavy trust coniided to his care ? 

I hope he feels a pleasure in the charge. 


Madame All. What, pleasure! why, he coldly mut: 


ter’d thanks 

In style becoming well-bred gentlemen ! 
He has a touch of sentiment already, 
And wears a look of discontent, that speaks 
The silent language of deep brooding thoughts : 
This comes of Allworth’s folly, raising thus 
A slave to see himself without disguise. 

Fan. He'll not abuse the act; 
In this he’s chain’d with lightning chains of Heaven, 
And praises loud the hand that led him there : 
Oh, could you listen to his breathing soul, 
As all the thrilling music of his joy 
Came gushing from the fountain of his heart, 
And swelling like a wild tumultuous sea 
On whose bright bosom, gratitude in tears 
And smiles, came floating like a freighted barque, 
Begem’d from ocean’s caves. 

Madame All. Well, well, I hope your father ’s now 


content, 


|| Erect the superstructure—tiberty ! 

| All. The half of all my blessing then were lost, 
| He is the medium to better and exalt 

1 The condition of his fellows down the vale 
Where all, both bond and free, are doom’d to meet; 
| He that is born beneath a despot’s crown, 

| Can never hope alone to break the rod, 

But with the strength of fortitude endure ; 

| Thus shall his name in virtue be embalmed— 

| We are the sad inheritors of wrong, 

And born with scourges in our infant grasp, 

| And if we lay them down in charity, 

' Revenge starts up in horror doubly arm’d. 

| Fan. Let all be free—we can without them live. 
} All. You talk this like a silly girl, 

} Benevolence would feed the maniac, 

|| But rashness would his fetters break, and tear 

| The wall of safety from his prison. 

|| Madame All. They all should be alike— 

| Some fatal jealousy will grow from this. 

} All. Icannot think so; 

|| His mother died and left him but a child, 

Thou know’st, and fittest subject for my plans, 

|| In him, I fain would ’meliorate their lot. 

| [fear that she suspects there’s more in this. [Aside. 








thorns, 
To rankle in his breast for ever. 
All. Notso: I’ve sown the attributes of God, 
| And if they fall and wither in the bud, 
Then Heaven frowns upon the justest cause 


That ever was conceiv’d in mind of man. 
: But, yonder, as I order’d, Oswald comes, 
To take another lesson. We'll retire. 
Madame All. It is the last I hope. 
Fan. Insuch a cause [ ne’er shall tire, dear mother. 
All. Rebuke her not, the noble task is done. 
[Ezeunt Attwortn and Mavame Aut. 
Fan. He wears the countenance of sorrow. 
[ Enter Oswarp. 
Why melancholy, Oswald? I have ne’er 
Been hard with thee, methinks, not e’en in thought ? 
Osw'd. You have been all to me, and I am grateful. 
Fan. I’ve nothing spared to make thee happy. 
Osw'd. Do I not thank thee—it is all I have. 
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Madame All. You've planted in his bosom goading 
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Fan. Compare thy state with others of thy caste, 
And thou’lt be happy in thy master’s love. 
Osw'd. Never, never! The line runs up, not down. 
Fan. Thou dost look up then? 
Osw'd. AmI nota slave? 
Fan. In name thou art, but not in substance. 
Osw'd. The name is like a vulture to my soul, 
It feeds on life, and fattens on my peace, 
And drinks the warm pulsations of my heart; 
It haunts me like a phantem, night and day ; 
It mars the sunny splendor of the world, 
And preys on sleep like some devouring fiend, 
Whilst all my dreams are curs’d with burning thoughts. 
Fan. Sure I've been kind to thee! 
Osw’d. I know it—I know it! 


Fan. Can aught be done for thee, that is not done? _ 


Osw'd. Nothing, nothing. 
Thou’st op’d the brightest vision of the world, 
And bade me on the threshold gazing stand, 
Where God and man have doomed me never enter! 
My mother was the daughter of a man 
Of Christian blood, her mather was a slave ; 
My father—though I know not who he was, 
Was born a free man’neath yon azure arch, 
And had no master but th’ Omnipotent! 
He was as free as bright supernal clouds, 
That wander round the earth, and hang upon 
The blazing sun, or kiss the glitt’ring stars; 
Whilst I, his son, with scarce enough ef blood 
From Afric’s fount to tinge the fairest skin, 
Am bet a poor unhonor’d humble slave! 
Would that I were as black as hell, that not 
A blush could play the tell-tale of my heart, 
And show the damning fiends that riot there ! 
Fan. I thought to find you happy, Oswald, 
You are my father’s favor’d—his greatest hope. 
Osw'd. Why did you pause?—his favor’d slave ! 
Fan. You are the master of his slaves. 
Osw'd. But the fraternal bond is round my heart, 
The name of master turns it to a serpent, 
E’en now.I feel its slimy folds entwin’d, 
As if ’twould crush the horrid thought within, 
Or break the sad receptacle of woe! 
Fan. Oh, talk not thus, 
You, life make bitter by rejecting all 
The sweets, and feeding on the poisons, when 
Celestial food is offer'd. 
Osw'd. A God cannot within the circle of 
My heart approach, but he a devil turns, 
With aspect grim as ugly death, and laughs 
At all my hopes of happiness! 
When first I heard the name of bondage, ‘twas 
As if the voice of reason met my soul; 
But now, I ask who keeps the thunder back? 
Who governs all the winds, or chains the fires, 
Who binds the lightnings round the brow of night, 
And makes them harmless as the glow-worm’s eye, 
Who shuts the floods, restrains wild havoc, when 
It grumbling lies in the volcano’s womb ? 
Who prisons up that terror of the world 
Arm’d with eternity’s insatiate jaws, 
The all-devouring earthquake in its wrath ? 
Who keeps them back, and bids revenge to sleep, 
That they ne’er whelm the traficer in blood ? 


oe 





| Who holds the poles, that they apart keep place, 
Nor rush together, crushing all alive, 
|| To end the name in undistinguish’d ruin? 
| _ Where are the elements that sport around 
| The slave-ship, soft as breath of innocence ? 
| Have they forgot their father and his justice, 
| That they unite not all his hidden bolts, 
| To rain damnation on the wretches who 
1 Would murder human souls with bondage ? 
| Fan. Is itto me that thus youspeak ! 
| Me, who have lov’d you with a sister’s love ’ 
Osw’d. Thou art an angel bright as new-born day 
| To me, and I would love thee—if I dare— 
| But no—forgive that word. 
Fan. Yes, thou shalt love me, Oswald. 
Osw'd. What, love like those that hope. 
| Thou’st plung’d a knife, where thou didst think to sooth : 
|| Thou’st open’d heaven and illum’d all hell, 
| The latter I am doom’d to tread alone. 
| Fan. Forget these thoughts, and let us speak of God, 
} His holy word, his goodness, mercy and— 
| 





Osw’d. No, no, not that—I shall blaspheme! 
| Fan. Why, thou didst thirst for knowledge yest’r eve 
| When last we met—art chang’d so soon ? 
i Osw'd Iknewnot then that knowledge was but hell! 
|| I shall go mad if here she longer stays, 
| Oh, what a vision for a freeman’s heart. [ Aside. 
Fan. Hast thou no questions to be answer’d? 
Osw'd. No, none, unless the thunder speak. 

| Fan. I'll leave thee then; 

I fear we shall not meet as often as 
| We us’d to—I shall ne’er forget thee, though. [ Ezit. 
|| Osw'd. [Solus.] She'll not forget me— 
} No, but she’ll love me as the sportsman does 
His horse, his hounds, and soothe me as he does 
_ With pleasant words, nor think to find a soul 
| With feeling sensible but te a blow. 
Gods! send oblivion and swallow all, 

Nor let me feel the curse of what I am! 

Oh, I'd been happy to have been a drudge, 

_A toiling ox, and yok’d to servitude, 
| So I but had his patient spirit left, 
'' And led a life as careless as the brute, 

But now, I’ve all the soft desires of love, 
That passion, without which the earth were waste, 
And comfortless as Afric’s parched desert, 

The heavens were a cold and icy dome, 

The stars but gleaming eyes of basilisks, 
The moon a torch for murder, rape and treason, 

|| And all the glorious splendor of that orb, 
The matchless luminary of the world, 
|| The ever-burning sun, a globe of fire 

_T’engender plagues and fevers, worms and lust, 

| And summer, autumn, winter and the spring, 
|, And universal harmony, a curse, 
|| As black as ever enter’d heart of fiend ! 
| Yet thus in loving Fanny am I curs’d; 
\ Oh, why did she imprint her image on 
] My heart, with offices becoming saints, 
| Unless to kill me, and her picture leave 
|| Engray’d upon the shrine of death! 
[Enter ALLWorRTH. 
All. Oswald, thou dost not give a cheerful heart 


| For all my cares: ‘twas all I ask’d of thee. 
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Osw'd. Icould not give thee that, 
Though ’twere to purchase all that poets drew ; 
But such as ’tis, I’ll freely give it thee, 
And joy to have it from my bosom ripp’d. 
All. Are these the thanks for all my kindness ? 


Osw'd. I'm not ungrateful, 
But thou hast given me a thousand eyes, 
And now dost wonder I’m not happy, thus 
To look upon the victims of the world’s 
Injustice, writhing underneath the rod. 
Would’st test my gratitude? Behold an arm 
Shall strike a foe, that dares to lift a hand 
Against a more than father to my youth! 
But God must from my bosom pluck the thorns, 
Ere I can rest in peace. 


All. Ihave a secret to impart, 
Shall clear away all clouds, and leave but smiles. 
Osw’d. I fear twill not avail. 
All. What would’st thou give for freedom ? 
Osw’d. The name of liberty is next to God, 
And one religion both should have, or none ; 
And both one throne and altar for the world, 
For he’s an infidel to heaven, who 
Doth worship one and not the other! 
All. Dost prize a lot, so high, thou never felt ? 


Osw’d. Must one be butcher’d ere he feels the knife ? 
If so, I’ll spend an holiday within 
The Inquisition’s gloom, and pastime call ’t, 
To see the quivering flesh beneath the steel! 
But ’tis not so: the soul of man is born 
For Freedom's eagle-flight around the earth, 
But savage man with fetters binds his kind, 
E’en on his knees before the holy shrine, 
But he that is determined to be free, 
No gold can buy, no monarch can corrupt ; 
No faction crush, no storms annihilate— 
His spirit ’midst confusion floats unharm’d, 
Just like a feather on the azure wave ; 
Let wild commotion rouse the angry deep, 
And crested surge in rolling mountains blaze, 
It bounds from billow on to billow, nor 
E’er sinks below the warring strife of winds, 
Or in the mingled elements is lost, 
But on the wild wings of the tempest, mounts 
The skies, to wander ’mong the stars. 
All. Thou art no longer bondman— 
Osw’d. What do I hear! 
All. Nay, hear me further—learn thou art my son ! 
Ha! Why that quiv’ring lip and ghastly brow ? 
Osw'd. Thou should’st have spar’d me this. 
Fanny’s my sister—and my mother thou 
Hast made—I cannot speak it—art thou not 
Afraid to look upon the Universe, 
Lest thou behold a God in vengeance arm’d! 
Enough, enough—thou art my father! but 
Thou mad’st my mother something more than slave ! 
All. This bootless passion thou should’st curb— 
Thou shalt have fortune added to the boon, 
But lock this secret in thy breast, for she, 
To whom thou ow’st it would be hurt at this. 
Osw'd. I would not cause a pang to visit her, 
To buy the hopes of immortality ! 
But how can I speak comfort in a smile 





| And feel a foe upon my vitals, like 
The Spartan boy? 
Fan. Is it accomplished ? 
| [ To her father, who nods assent. 
Now, Oswald, thou art all thou wish’d to be. 
Osw’d. We'll speak of this anon. 
I’ve an undying worm upon my soul,* 
It gnaws my bosom, like to nestling adders, 
Oh, take them hence, or give me back my bondage ! 
' Thou can’st not—I’ll endure ! 


[Enter Fanny. 


| . * “ * a 
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| BY J. M. CASEY. 
| — 
I’ve gazed upon that lovely star 
In many a vigil lone, 
| And marked its mellow radiance fade 
| As the early day-beam shone— 
| And still my heart its trust hath kept 
| In its memory of thee, 
And the Hope that thou, my cherised one, 
At our parting, gav’s to me. 
| 


In that swect orb thou said’st thy heart 
| Would read a kindred spell— 
And give perchance a thought to him, 
Of whom thou deemed’st so well ; 
And thou, at midnight’s witching hour, 
Hast marked its softened sheen, 
And thought to trace some token there 
By other eye unseen. 


*Tis well—and thou hast known no change ? 
But there may come a blight! 

For the world hath treachery in its smile— 
Though it seemeth fair and bright. 

The heart whose every throb was thine, 
So passionless and sear ; 

And beats but o’er some buried hope, 

To drop an idle tear ! 





Take back thy faith—it is not thine 
Such bitterness to share— 

I would not link the fresh in heart 
With a spirit chilled by care. 

Take back thy faith—ere hope with thee 
Hath its merry spring-time passed, 

Or a bitter thought thy spirit wrung, 
O’er a cloud thy brow o’ercast. 


Its kindly ray will shed, 

Though the rose that bloomed in its elfin sheen 
Is colorless and dead, 

And memory yet, beneath its spell 
Will wander back to thee, 

And that sweet time when thy lips first spoke 
The words of Hope to me. 


| And still that pale and lovely star 
| Oswego, N. Y. 
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Original. 
HOME SKETCHES. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


PINE ISLAND.—THE FLOOD. 





GexTLE ReapER—Throw by your occupations awhile | 
and go with me to the home of my childhood. We will | 
wander together among the verdant hills and sit under 
the great trees, around whose knotted roots the moss | 
lies greener and softer than the leaves that rustle so) 
dreamily in the sunshine above it; or loiter among the | 
pleasant haunts in the pine wood, and the flowery hol- | 
lows on the river side, while I make you familiar with | 
the little records of the place. Simple and uninterest- 
ing they may be to you, but to me they are the hoarded | 
treasures of the past—fhe buds of life, thornless and | 
wet with the first pure dews ofexistence. It is a green 
spot in my heart—this memory of early years, and as 
the traveller, who has wandered amid the grand and 
magnificent scenery of the earth, will retire to some 
grassy dell and be soothed by the gushing music of, 
spring-waters, till it lulls his soul into quiet, I would 
return to the bright places of my early life, and dream | 
myself back among the birds and wild flowers of Pine-| 
Island. 

Oh, it is sweet to lay aside the cares of ripening ma-| 
turity—to hush down the whisperings of ambition with | 
the purer aspirations whose very j ys sometimes verge | 
into pain, and while the heart grows childlike, to con-. 
jure up the scenes and acts of our infancy—to see again’ 
the dear forms which gathered with us round the family 
hearth-stone, and were sheltered under one common roof- 
tree—to hear, in fancy, the hush of a mother’s voice, 
and to feel the light of a father’s smile—to allow the 
heart to close itself to surrounding things and to count 
over the treasure of its cherished remembrances, while 
the affections brood over them, as the incense lingers 
about withered flowers. Oh, it is a rich blessing—that 
of memory. How grateful we should be that we have | 
a paradise of things and feelings to remember as well 
as to anticipate—of scenes softened and mellowed down 
by time, even as a good painting is harmonized and 
blended by age, its imperfections cast into deeper sha- 
dow, its beauties touched as with a softer light, and the | 
whole enriched as it were by the haze of years. The| 
scenes of childhood are as such pictures ; the dark spots | 
are blended into beauties, and the bright ones glow out | 
greener and fresher from the lapse of years. 

I love to think of my early haunts—lI love to talk of | 
them ; and J would fain, even now, tranquilize my weary 
mind with thoughts of their loveliness ; for my heart is| 
worn with clambering the rugged passes of literature ;| 
with searching the dark places of the human soul, and| 
telling of tearsand agony. I would not always dwell on) 
the excited feelings of my fellow beings—on passions. 
which rend as they blaze—on the lofty and sublime in’ 
nature; the excitement necessary for this would over-. 
work my powers and unstring my nerves too early. But | 
I would seek repose—repose of thought, and fancy my- 
self a child again, listening to the breeze as it whispered | 
its lulling music among the pines which fronted my | 
home—searching for berries and flowers in the cliffs of 
the rock, or planting the little garden which was appro- 








priated to “the children.” That is a home word— 
“children ;”” how much it comprehends! With what 
holy associations it is blended! How sweetly it falls upon 
the heart! Children—bless them! They are the stars 
of our domestic hemisphere—the blossoms of life—the 
music of our firesides. They are our very hearts, bud- 
ding afresh and springing up in our pathway to eternity. 
Thanks to God that I was once a child, and double 


thanks that I cannot forget it! 


But in the dreamy egotism of my heart I am talking 
of feelings, after having lured you from your pursuits 
with a promise of describing things. I should be for- 
given; the memory of the past is so interlaced with the 
heart—the heretofore with the present and the hereafter, 
that events and the thoughts they originate can only be 
separated by a violence that disturbs the harmony of the 
whole. Sound but the most remote link, and the whole 
chain of memory shivers and thrills with a kindred 
melody. 

Well, reader, here we are at last, set down by tho 
power of Animal Magnetism, or any other fanciful me- 
dium that pleases you, in the most thickly settled part 
of my birth-place. 


PINE ISLAND. 


We are now on the Orthodox side of the village. The 
old barn-like, wooden building, with its burying-place, 
where a few white slabs of marble are scattered among 
a multitude of dark, moss-covered grave-stones, is the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, one of the most ancient 
houses in the state. That smart looking building on 
eminence, with its belfry and green window-blinds, is 
the new academy. Here is the tavern with its red sign- 
post; and these few houses compose the portion of the 
village known as School-Hill. There is a pretty pros- 
pect from hence—but step with me a few yards down 
the road, and I will show you one far superior. We will 
go directly forward. Mrs. Kenney’s cherry-trees are in 
blossom. Were they in fruit, I am not sure that I should 
not be at my old tricks again, and as I wont to do, climb 
to the top of that rail-fence, thrust my head up among 
the green branches, and holding one between my teeth, 
transfer its sunny load to my empty dinner-basket. Old 
mother K. might see me from that low, red house in the 
meadow—but what then? She would only come out 
with her good-natured look and add a few more bunches 
to my stock of cherries; for in the country towns of 
Connecticut, dear reader, there is no offence in taking 


‘fruit or flowers without the ceremony of asking. Now 


if you please, we will break off a bunch of these snowy 
blossoms and proceed. 

Well, we are at the top of the Sand-Bank, so called 
because the stage road is cut through the heart of the 
hill, which, after penetrating a foot or two of the allu- 
vial, is composed entirely of white sand. Be careful, for 
I have brought you to the very brink—should this turf 
on the edge give way, we should have a gentle slide 
of thirty feet before we reached the road below. Step 
back a little and look about you—did you ever see any 
thing more beautiful? That river winding along the 
valley, fifty feet below us, is the Naugatuc. You per- 
ceive that the hill on which we stand slopes off to a level 
space yonder, where those long buildings stand on the 
right hand, just above the Falls, where the whole body 
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of watar pours itself over the broad ledge of rocks, and | that tree, listening to the music of its stirring leaves and 
Is not that a | rushing waters below me, feeling as if the spirit of the 


foams onward to the bridge at our feet. 
| Almighty was encompassing me; thinking of death and 


magnificent bank? On the opposite side, as far as you | 
can see up the stream, it rises from any to a hundred | of heaven as of beautiful things, and feeling stronger, 
feet with a gentle slope from the water’s edge, its broad | higher and more holy aspirations, than the pride of ma- 
front covered with the quivering green of spring, the | turity has yielded. A child, alone and without fear, 
feathery red maple, and white box-wood blossoms, all | | have I lingered by that grave till the stars have station- 


tangled and luxuriating together between sun and water. | 
With what majesty it sweeps back below the falls, and 

allows the river to curve round that little promontory? | 

How picturesque the old bridge looks? I have picked | 

up chesnuts a hundred times under that large tree at the | 
end. Observe how like a serpent the road winds along 
the brink of the stream, and then climbs among the 
shrubbery up to that cluster of white houses and the 
Episcopal church on the summit of the opposite bank. 
That is Falls-Hill and the Episcopalian neighborhood. 
Now turn to the left. The hill on which we stand draws | 
gradually to the brink of the river on this side. Castle 

Rock looms up into the air on the other, backed by a_ 
drapery of white clouds, and thrusting out its rude crags 
from under the grape vines that leap along the young 
trees rooted in its clefts. Would you believe it ?—I have 
clambered with a troop of school children to the very 
top of that rock, and held by a maple branch, while I 
looked over into the water where we lose sight of its | 
winding round the foot of the precipice. Now let me 

draw your attention to the promontory. You see it | 
is nearly covered by that grove of pine trees. How 
gracefully their tufted tops stoop to the wind as it draws | 
down the valley? I have mentioned the long bridge, 

and the chesnut tree at the end. Do you see on the 

river’s brink near by, two large oak trees, shading and | 
almost hiding a low cottage-house, the flower-garden of | 
which fronts the road? That is the only house on the | 
promontory, and my home, the home of my childhood. 
Does it not look sequestered and deliciously cool? Let | 
us step down the hill and smell the flowers and the || 
healthy odor of the pine grove; but first let me inform | 
you why the point of land is called Pine-Island. Ifyou | 
will look at the further extremity, at the base of the bill | 
where it recedes back from the river, you will observe a | 
hollow, lined with small clean stones, which appears to 


| tiful world, 
wings, with the spirit of love floating about them in an 
atmosphere of light—of a world of soft beauties with 


led themselves above me, and the fire-flies have flashed 
their tiny brilliants among the grass, like sweet spirits 


sent with a portion of heaven’s light to beautify the pla- 
ces of the dead. I did not then think of death in its 
fearful shapes—of the wrecks of mortality mouldering 
about it; but of pure spirits pervading a far off and beau- 
fanning the ambrosial air with glorious 


fountains gushing from crystal rocks bedded in flowers 
and shaded with clustering fruit—of mountains of soft 
purple and gold shining through a silvery mist in the 
distance ; and the whole pervaded by the smile of the 
Almighty, a glorious essence, stirring all things to holi- 
ness and music. Such were my childish dreams of 
heaven—such the dreams that followed me home, kept 


'me awake as I listened to the acorns rattling from those 


old oaks over the roof of the house, and floated in my 
vision like incense when the dash of the fall had lulled 
me to sleep. 


My dear reader, have I tired you?’ Ihopenot. But 


if I have, go with me down to the river-vale, and we 
| will walk in the shadow of the hill, for the sun is getting 


warm—we shall find wild flowers there, and a cool 
spring of water gushing from a living rock. We will 
drink of the waters and they will soothe you to forgive- 
ness hs they trickle through the grass. At sunset we 
will return here again, and I will tell you of a distress- 


_ ing scene that I witnessed on Pine-Island during one of 


the spring floods. 


* * ” ” 7 


In performance of my promise, I have brought you to 


| the hill again just as the sun is going over Castle-Rock. 


Did you ever see a hill so deluged with glory, rocks 
covered with flickering gold, and trees waving in crim- 
son light? See, there is a wkole shower of liquid 





have been at some time the natural channel of the river. | brilliants, pouring through the opening in that topmost 
It never was—but in the spring-floods the swelling wa rock, and losing itself in the stirring grape-vines below. 
ters break their bounds at the foot of the fall, and make | Now we will sit down on the grass and watch those 
for themselves a passage through the hollow, joining the | brilliant colors melt over the West, and form a bed of 
stream again at Castle-Rock, thus cutting off all com- || soft tints for the stars to gather in. Then I will draw 


munication between the Episcopal side of the village and 
our house. Fora week or more each year we were 
entirely surrounded by water, and only had access to 


your attention to Pine-Island and describe the incident 


| I mentioned. 


THE FLOOD, 





School-Hill by the old bridge. But you are looking at 
the houses on Falls-Hill. I knew you would turn to || It was one of the most terrible floods we had ever 
them again, they give such beauty to the scene, standing | witnessed, though our predecessors had seen one far 
so far above us and looking out from among the fresh | more fearful. Huge trees, with the fresh earth still 
trees, Can any thing look more religious than that | clinging to their uptorn roots, now and them pitched over 
white church rising from its bed of vegetation, and | the falls, and shook the old bridge to its very founda- 
throwing the shadow of its taper steeple aslant the | tion, as they were dashed against its timbers. The 
graves, crowded to the very brink of the hill? How | waters had risen to the top of their bank back of our 
distinct are the very grave-stones and the long grass | house, and roared like a confined monster within a 
shivering among them! My mother is buried there, | few yards of us. At the falls they had given way with 
under that tree, standing out alone and gathering the | uncommon force, and had for one day and night been 
sun-light to its bosom. Hours and hours, when I have | rushing in a muddy torrent across the road, down the 


been supposed at play, have I sat alone at the root of | hollow at the base of the hill, cutting us off from Falls- 
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Hill, and even rising some distance into the pine grove || and they were dragged a few paces further into the wa- 
on that side. We were about to sit down to dinner, | ter, when the frail silk gave way and they were more 
when a barouche, containing a young gentleman and _ hopelessly situated than before, it being equally impos- 
three ladies, was seén coming down the sand banks to- | sible to advance or return. The young girl tore a white 
ward the bridge. The driver checked his horses at the | silk shaw] from her neck and threw it to the driver; but 
foot of the hill, and appeared to consult with the in- | that only held together long enough to drag them deep- 
mates of the carriage. It was madness in them to pro- | er into the current, where the water deluged the horses to 
ceed, and as they had a full view of the swollen river, | their necks, and rose within a few inches of the body of 
we expected to see them return up the banks; but to | the carriage. My father in vain sought to assist them. 
our astonishment they drove forward on the bridge, that | He had no horses on the Island, and they would all have 
even then was reeling and trembling like a drunken | perished before he could have procured any from School- 
thing, amidst the strong current swelling under it. The | Hill. They were now near the middle of the stream, 
driver gave many an anxious look at the torrent as he | and their situation was truly perilous. The young man 
guided his trusty horses safely over the island. My) clenched the side of the carriage firmly with his hand, 
father went out, represented the danger of proceeding, | and looked up and down the stream with an expression 
and invited them to dine and remain with us till the | of anxiety and remorse. The ladies rose to their feet, 
flood had abated. They accepted the first part of his and looked about for some means of safety ; then satis- 
invitation, but insisted in the belief, that they in their | fied that there were none, resumed their seats with pal- 
high carriage could safely pass the stream at the foot of ‘lid faces. 
the hill. They remained with us about three hours, i The driver was more calm than his companions in 
hoping that the waters would abate in that time. The peril. For a moment he looked steadily about him, as 
young gentleman was a handsome, fiery personage, and | j¢,, comprehend the exact nature of their danger. His 
utterly unable to restrain his impatience to get home, || ¢,.. paled a little; but with astonishing steadiness he 
though the ladies seemed very content to remain as they | took a kni ‘rom his pocket, opened it, and let himself 
were. The eldest, a woman of fifty, though appearing gently down from his seat, while he groped about in the 
much younger, was very dignified and beautiful, with 1 water, apparently in search of the traces; then placing 
keen dark eyes and a sweet, intelligent smile. The || pi, hands on one of the horses, he balanced his weight 
other two were her daughters. ‘The eldest was the wife | upon them, while he threw himself forward on its back 
of the gentleman, a pale, lady-like young woman, with 4n4 again plunged his hand into the water between the 
very white teeth and affectionate looking eyes. The |} .4:13, The terrified inmates of the carriage had watch- 
other was a bright, beautiful girl, full of spirit and good | ..4 }:, motions with an indefinite feeling of hope—but it 
nature. We were immediately on the most friendly | jof, their hearts in a cry of despair, when they saw that 
terms imaginable. She, for my especial benefit, robbed || }.. had been releasing the horses from the carriage, and 
her sister’s travelling basket of a paper of bondons,| 3 sought his awe safety by swimming them to the 
which were probably intended for the little folks at) shore. With one common motion the women arose to 
home; and I in return twisted her beautiful hair most || ;hejr feet, stretched their arms toward him, and with the 
grotesquely, brought her my kitten to admire, and as a) eloquence of despair, entreated him to return and save 
very particular favor, allowed her to frighten my Canary ‘them. The haughty nature of the gentleman was arous- 
bird with her handkerchief. But happy as we were, the | ed, even in this deadly extremity. Every feature quiv- 
fidgety gentleman would not permit us to remain 80. || ered with fear and rage, as shaking his clenched hand 
He evidently carried things with a high hand in his | after the driver, he commanded him back in a voice too 
family ; so at his behest the ladies took their seats in the | powerful even for the roar of the waters todrown. The 
barouche without a murmur. The driver, a sedate '| driver, alike unmindfual of entreaties or imprecations, did 
careful man, looked wistfully at the swollen stream and || not even turn his head till he arrived with the dripping 
then at his master, and when commanded to proceed ] beasts on shore. In an instant he leaped from his seat, 
gathered up the reins with evident reluctance. We ] and stripped them of their harnesses—except their hal- 
stood at the door and saw the horses take their first } ters—threw himself on one, and again plunged into the 
careful step into the turbid water. They went slowly | water. This act was greeted with a noisy outbreak of 
on, with the water rising gradually to their sides, and } hope—a wild hysterical laugh of joy from the thankful 
washing the hubs of the wheels—then there was a sud- group. He reached the carriage. There was a sound 
den stop. The driver looked round anxiously, and we aeemies as if in entreaty, and then the driver grasped 
ran to the brink of the stream. A large mass of drift-| his master’s arm and forced him to take his seat behind 
wood was sweeping down the current toward the car-|| him. The horse bore himself up gallantly against the 
riage. It would certainly have overturned it and all it ] waters, and arrived with his double burthen to the shore. 
contained in the deep, had the heavy mass rushed against || Instantly the other horse was mounted and they were 
them in its force ; but fortunately it divided just before || both again struggling with the current. The carriage, 
it reached them, and was borne toward the shore. An | when relieved of the weight of the gentleman, had began 
exclamation of thankfulness arose from those in the car- i to veer about and to stand unsteadily in the stream. The 
riage. Soon after we learned that a part of the harness | poor women at the first starting of the vehicle had fallen 
hed given way, and that they had no rope to mend it '| forward on their knees, with their marble faces close to- 
with. A piece was procured and thrown toward them; || gether, their arms entwined convulsively, and their 
but it missed its destination and was carried down the ] shrieks ringing sharply above the roaring waters, as they 
stream. The old lady tore the satin riband from her || felt each slight motion of their frail ark of safety; for 
bonnet and gave it to the driver. He tied the harness, J well did the poor creatures know that if they once start- 
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THE BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 











ed with the current their death was inevitable. Cower- 


! 


| 


ing and clinging together in terrible despair, and expect- 
ing each instant to be whelmed in eternity, they yet dis- | 


played the beautiful affection that clings to woman even | 


in the last extremity. When the husband arrived to 


succor them, there was a generous struggie in each to | 


resign her chance of life to the other. It was but an 


instant—life was too precious, and the young wife sprang | 
behind her husband, with a cry as if she were commit- | 


ting murder in thus leaving her mother and sister. The 





son would have drawn the bridle and overturned the 
burthened and swimming beast. Instead of this he re- 
laxed the rein, and the faithful animal recovered himself, 
shook the water from his mane, and swam with his 
burthen gallantly to the shore. 

The instant the fortunate woman’s foot left the ba- 
rouche, it was hurled onward and dashed to atoms 
against the body of a tree in the channel, and its scat- 
tered fragments, bandboxes, trunks and baskets, with 
their rich contents went to swell the treasures of the 


faithful servant was at the side of the carriage before his } deep. I n-ver was so happy in my life as when I saw 


master had left it—again there was a struggle between ! 


the young girl rush to the bosom of her mother, and 


love of life and maternal love. Need I say which pre- } marked the tears of gratitude that deluged the face of 
vailed? Or is it to be wondered at that the young crea- || the haughty man who bad obstinately involved the beings 


ture, with the first flush of life and hope upon her, should 


F 
consent to live when the arm of her mother forced her to | 


the seat of safety? Yet even while she clung with one | 
arm to her preserver her pale fece was turned despair- 
ingly toward her mother, and her oiner arm was extended 
like that of a fond infant in distress. 

Unmindful of her own peril, the heroic woman stood 
alone in the carriage, with her clasped hands extended 
toward her child, and without once moving her eyes till 
she saw her safe on shore. Then her fingers were un- 
locked, her arms fell by her side, and we knew by the 
motion of her white lips that she was saying, ‘‘ Thank 
God.” 
danger, she gave a startled look upthe stream. A hun- 
dred yards above, the falls thundered into the main 
stream and rushed onward like an unpent ocean. There 
was no hope in that direction, and as little below; for 


That moment, as if but just awake to her own 


there the comparatively small stream was swallowed up 
by the mighty mass of waters, and hurled onward in 
their bosom. One look of hope she cast on the opposite 
shore. The driver was again in the water; but row the 
carriage was rocking unsteadily under her light weight, 
and drifting slowly down the current. At first she 
pressed her hands hard upon the seat, as if her feeble 
strength could steady it against the force of the flood. 
She saw it was in vain—the current was rushing past 
her with increasing fury, and each instant the carriage 
was gaining new velocity. Her courage entirely for- 
sook her; despair rendered her black eyes vividly bright, 
and it was fearful to look upon her, now clinging to that 
frail vehicle, striving to hold it back from destruction, 
and then clasping her marble hands, raising them to- 
ward heaven in supplication, or wringing them in her 
mortal agony. The carriage gave a sudden lurch and 
threw her forward upon her knees. Wildly she tossed 
her arms toward us, and then on high, shrieking, “ Save 
me! save me! my God, have mercy! oh, save me!” 
That voice, that look of fearful agony—my breath comes 
painfully as I think of it. Faster and faster the carriage 
drifted on, tottering and shivering in the water—a straw 
might almost have upturned it, when the blessed driver 
swam at the risk of his life to her relief. With an un- 
earthly cry she grasped his extended arm, and sprang 
across the shoulders of the horse, with her face to the 
rider, clinging around his body with such an expression 
of joy and gratitude as went to the heart. For a mo- 
ment the animal’s head was plunged under water, and 





the rider was drawn forward by the weight of the fright- 
ened woman. Had he been a man of less steady nerves 





he most loved in such imminent peril. 





Original. 
THE FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN. 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Tue morning is breaking-—the armies of war 

Lie folded in sleep—o’er the heath plain afar 

The banners that wave by each legion of might 
Hang heavily flapping with tears of the night, 

All joyous on high, the lark sings his strain, 

And looks with amaze on the war covered plain, 
Then wake warriors, wake—form your battle array, 
The sword and the buckler, gird on for the fray, 
For an empire’s high fate must be lost or be won, 
Ere the pall of the night overshadows the sun. 


Oh! see where the remnant of liberty’s band, 

All humbly are kneeling upon their loved land,* 
And sending to Heavy’n a prayer—they crave, 

To sweep from their hearths the foot of the slave. 
Oh, God! give thy aid, let thy mantle be cast, 
Round the forms of the free—send thy angel to blast 
The tyrant, who seeks with his torrent of power, 
To level the glories of liberty’s flower, 

Up, up, ye brave hearts, that kingdom is won, 

That to fight for its freedom, still still has a son. 


Oh, England! fair England! the flower of thy brave, 

To day will be wrapp’d in the robes of the grave ; 

Oh! yes merry “ngland, thy sun will be set, 

Thy banner be levelled—all trampled and wet 

In the blood of thy heroes—the star of thy fame 

Sink deep in the depths of the dark sea <f shame, 

For t.* strength of thy kingdom—man, monarch and lord, 
Will be cleft to the earth by freedom’s bright sword. 


They have met! and the struggle, the shriek and the ery, 
Of death dealing havoc roll up to the sky ; 

Prince, noble and peasant, are stretched on the plain, 
And the grim king of terror rides over the slain ; 

Thy banner, proud England, no longer is seen, 

But sullied and rent, is its once glorious sheen! 

Sword, morion and plume on the gore deluged turf, 

Like the wreck that is scattered by ocean’s wild surf, 

Lie tarnished and broken—weep, England, and wail, 
Thy glory’s now lustreless, bloody and pale! 


Oh, Freedom! fair goddess, first seraph of Heaven, 

To thee let the hymn of the victor be given, 

Thou hast swept from the land of mountain and flood, 
Oppression’s iron yoke in her enemy’s blood, 

And ages unborn—yea, the last son of life, 

Shall hallow your ashes, ye sons of the strife! 

While the banner of fame all brilliant shall wave 

In the strength of its might o’er your heath covered grave. 





“It is a historical fact, that on the morning of the battle the 


| Scotch army knelt on the plains of Bannockburn and implored 


théy would inevitably have perished. An agitated per- |! the aid and protection of the Almighty. 
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Original. 
CLARA’S LETTERS FROM WASHINGTON. 





‘feared God, and eschewed evil.’ Like him I was 
| blessed i in wealth and numerous friends; but an enemy 


| ‘came—the ‘fire of God’ fell—a ‘great wind’ smote 


(Concluded.] 
January 23d, 1838. 


Dear Minna: 1 
Agreeable to your wishes, I have frequently written | 

to our suffering Isabel, and have also forwarded your 
letters ; but, Minna, I can doso nomore. You knowit) 
was my opinion it would have little effect upon her, and 
you will see by the letter which accompanies this, it is 
worse than useless. You will see there, her determined 
spirit, and with me will agree to leave her to herself for 


| 


a while. | 
LETTER FROM ISABEL TO CLARA. 

“T return unopened to you the letters I have receiv- 
ed from you lately. Deem it not unkind that J refuse | 
to read them, for my peace of mind requires forgetful- 


ness of the world, and in seeking this, I must sever | 
| 





every link which binds me to it. Think not to win me | 
back to you by dwelling upon the love and tenderness | 
and sorrow of those I have abandoned—such words 
fall unheeded upon my heart—the cold wind of affliction 
hath blown upon it and hardened it to ice—no sunshine | 
of love or joy can ever melt it more. And why should | 
it not be so? Clara, I would not feel again Love—I | 
shudder at the sound, for through my affections was I 
stricken. “The thunder cloud has burst upon them, and | 


scorched and riven, they can never bloom again. | 

“Why do you urge me to return to that world w neve 
I was so cruelly deceived—where every thing I saw 
would remind me of him I loved and lost. If I gaze | 
upon the sun, I shall but remember how I blessed his | 
return which would place me in the arms of my loved | 
one again. If I looked abroad upon my fellow-beings, 
upon man, the image of one of their race, of one bleed- 
ing form, would rise before me, and again I should be- 
wail the beloved dead—aye, beloved, even if dishonored. 

“Young and confiding, I danced over the paths of! 
existence, plucking with eager, thoughtless hand the 
flowers of life, but there were scorpions within which 
stung me, and no beauty, no fragrance, can ever tempt 
me to their treacherous haunts again. Oh, what had I 
done to be thus destroyed! Why hath my God ‘ strip- 
ped me of my glory and taken the crown from my 
head?’ How did Iangerhim? Have I not fulfilled 
all my duties? Was I proud? Did I not weep for) 
him that was in trouble— and ‘ was not my soul grieved | 
for the poor?’ For this hath he rained hot showers of 
affliction and terror upon me ? 

“ But this is idle—away with such thoughts. These 
are ‘ things too wonderful for me.’ My only hope now 
is in forgetfulness. Pity me, then, my friends, and per- 
secute me no more. Think of me as one who is gone, 
for I shall never leave these sheltering walls. I am as 
those that go down to the grave, for I go ‘the way 
whence I shall not return.’ Fear not for my comfort, 
for I have love and sympathy—and speak not of my 
loneliness, for the young and talented of other lands are 
around me, and should I seek an associate in my nar- 
row cell, they will fly at my bidding. 








} 


“T am not, as you intimate, debarred the Sacred | 
Books, for Job, whose words I have borrowed, is often | 





similar. Like him I) 


my companion. Our fates are 


upon my tressures, and he hath cast me into the mire, 
| 
and we are become ‘as dust and ashes.’ 


Be not grieved 
that I have changed my faith: God looks if the hearts 


of his children are right, and not their worship. These 
_forms and ceremonies which to you are mummery, to me 


are necessary. They give employment to my restless 
spirit, and turn my thoughts from that vultwre—grief, 
which ever teareth at my vitals. 

‘* Farewell, sister and cousin. Think of me as one 
who is dead. Leave me in peace, for the eye that hath 
seen me shall see me no more, and Isabel is lost in 

SISTER IRENE.” 


Dear mistaken Isabel! Leavethee in peace! Alas! 
thou can’st not find it there. 


“Peace! What peace? the calm 
Of desolation—and the stillness of 
The untrodden forest, only broken by 
The sweeping tempest through its groaning boughs.” 

I at first determined not to show you this mournful 
letter, Minna, but think it best, for a certainty, all efforts 
are unavailing at present, are better than the feverish 
hope, the anxiety to be up and doing, which I fear may 
retard your recovery. Adieu, dearest. I will write to 


you again soon. CLARA TALBOT. 


February, 10th 1838. 
Dear Minna: 
I have not fulfilled my promise, cousin, of writing 


soon, but have not had the heart to go out to see or hear 
any thing new, and consequently should be able only to 


| send you my own sad reflections and repinings. With 
| an effort I broke through the web of dullness that en- 


compassed me, and mixed a little more in society. The 
result I send you. 

In the first place I must beg to introduce to you my 
friends, Victoria and America Fairfax. You smile at 
their names, but these high-souled imaginative South- 
erners leave common names to common folks, and Vic- 
torias, Alphonsines and Salvadoras, meet you at every 
turn. I have been well acquainted with these young 
ladies ever since my residence here, but never became 
intimate until I had broken with the Bertons. The 
eldest, Victoria, I esteem highly, and with her I am 
more at home, for she is as energetic, spirited as a North- 
ern girl, withal, tall and slender—while her sister is a 
complete Southerner: short, full form, dark languid 
eyes, listless and unoccupied except when in the ball- 
room, but amiable and open-hearted. These young la- 
dies reside in the country on a pluntation a short dis- 
tance from the city, but come frequently to town in the 
gay season, which is during the session of Congress. 

Last night at a large ball given by the wife of ‘one of 
our heads of department, I met them. To oblige my 
father, and to gather something to amuse you, I reluc- 
tantly accepted this invitation, but determined to stay 
but alittle while and not to dance. The house, which 
stands in the fashionable part of the city, President’s 
Square, was surrounded with carriages when we arri- 
ved, and brilliantly lighted, while the strains of the mu- 
sic were distinctly heard. The mistress of the mansion 
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received us with cordiality in her crowded room, and [| 
soon left my father to seek his usual knot of politicians, | 
while I retired in a corner to remain as obscure as pos- | 
sible. 
amusement seemed all here, and yet there was not one | 
who came merely to dance and be pleased, with the | 


exception, perhaps, of some few of these fair young 1 


“sixteen summer” things, who resort to these scenes 
only to waltz and see the beaux. Here, I saw men who 


were slowly making their way to power, who came to || 


court popularity—there, ladies, who had travelled—to 
show their Parisian dresses—girls, whose hearts should | 
have been filled with better things—seeking to entrap a | 
splendid parti, and men searching for wealthy girls. I | 
had not sat long ere I perceived my friends, the Fair- 
faxes, who no sooner beheld me, than they came eager- | 
ly across to me, their lovely faces glowing with plea-| 
sure and Southern kindness. 
“My dear Miss Talbot, I am so glad to see you!” || 
they both exclaimed, while I extended a hand to each, | 
and readily made room for them beside me. | 
“‘ When did you come to town ?” I asked. | 
“Only this morning, to attend this ball, and to-mor- || 
row we had arranged to call on you.” 
“‘T see your friends, the Bertons, yonder,” observed | 
“Virginia looks as lovely as ever, and beside | 











| 


Victoria. 
her is her elegant fuéwr—how can her. mother sacrifice 
her to that bloated debauchée ?” 

“‘T regret it extremely,” I said, “ but Virginia fortu- | 
nately is not capable of much deep feeling, and will ] 
find her happiness in other things.” 

“ You mistake her, Clara,’ said Victoria, “ she loves | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


How gay, how careless of other motive than , 


| “She is a wealthy widow from Tennessee, and he and 
‘his mother are charmed at the match, overlooking her 
vulgarity in her immense riches.” 

“‘ Well, may he be happy.” 

“ He cannot” exclaimed my friend, indignantly,— 
“nor should you hope it. May she be his torment.” 

“Come, come, my friend,” Lsaid, “ you should look 
upon the world more good-humoredly. He had certain- 
ly better marry for money than seek it by fraud.” 

“‘ You say true; but if it were myself I would rather 
be the thickest lipped and woolliest of our plantation 
slaves, than such a one as he.” 

“Do look at old Miss Arundal,”’ broke in America. 
“She has all the evening been trying to attract the no- 
tice of our bachelor S y, and now she has him fair- 
ly by the arm and has carried him off. Por man! he 
looks as if he wished her at the bottom of the Potomac 
and appares frightened to death.” 

“ Dear Merri, don’t speak so loud.” 

“ And who is that low girl, who is talking to Major 
Van B ?” asked America. 

“‘ Low girl!” I exclaimed. 

‘Oh, she means short,” said Victoria, smiling. ‘“ You 
are not used to her country expressions.” 

‘She has the quarest dress I ever saw, but a splen- 
did suit of haiv.” 

“‘ That is the daughter of Mr. , one of our great 
men here, and is much admired—you must not quarrel 
with her taste in dress.” 

‘““T wonder if we are not going to have some refresh- 
ments,” said America. ‘‘ These political folks are 
mighty saving this year, as they expect to go out of 


| 











Richard Turner now deeply, devotedly, but her mother || office soon, and are saving up their salaries to go home. 


reminds me of those inquisitors of old and leaves no || 
engine of torment untried to work her to her purpose.” | 

“If it were me,” said the young America, “I would || 
run away to him, and leave that hateful Major.” 

“‘ What Merri,” said her sister, ‘‘ and defy mamma?” 

“T would not care for ma’, nor you, nor any one, if I 
had such a handsome beau as Richard Turner.”’ 

“You know him, then,” I said. 

“Oh, yes—the plantation of Mrs. Berton’s mother is 
next ours. He is a noble looking and amiable young 
man, and what is odd, resembles the Bertons very 
much.”’ 

‘“‘T reckon I know the reason right well,” said Merri, 
looking archly. 

“ Hush, sister. Do not repeat scandal.” 

“It is aright quare story,” persisted the mischie- 
vous girl, who from being more in the country than her 
sister had not lost Southern phrases and Virginia pro- 
nounciation, which is observable on the plantations, and 
which it is said they suck in with their black nurses. 
“« Now, sister, I will tell,”’ she continued ; “ the story is 
well known—it is all aboot town. They say, Miss Tal- 
bot, he is the swrenough son of—” but seeing her sister 
really displeased she turned away with a laugh. 

“They say your admirer, Mr. Peyton Berton is soon 
to be married,” observed Victoria. 

“‘Indeed—to whom ?” 

“‘ That large, fat merry, ‘fair and forty,’ whom he is 
leading in the other room.” 

“Is it possible? I really imagined her some country 
aunt, and was praising his devotion.” 








They don’t give as splendid parties as they used to.” 

“Now, America, if you are not silent, I shall send 
you up-stairs to the dressing-room,” said Victoria, al- 
most angry. 

“Tam sure I would be mighty glad to go up-stars, or 
any where, for I am right tired sitting here behind the 
dancers, where no beaux can find me. Ah, here comes 
some good things; and, Vicky, I declar, there’s our 
Coriolanus bringing them !”’ 

A jetty son of Afric was seen threading his way to- 
wards us bearing a waiter of ice cream, grinning at the 
sight of his young mistresses. and showing teeth which 
for their dazzling whiteness might have been envied by 
any lady in the room. 

“So! Cori!” “So, boy!” were the salutations of 
the sisters in their Southern fashion. 

“‘ Missee Merri well? and Missee Vicky ?” asked the 
man, smiling. 

“Yes, quite well. How are you, Cori?” 

“‘ Right well, Missee. Cori no sick since he ben yere. 
Missus and Massa well?” 

“ Right well, Cori. How do you like your place— 
are they kind to you, Cori !” 

“Oh, bery kind, Missee Vicky——but hab work right 
hard.” 

“ Aye, Aye, Cori, you cannot lounge about the house 
as you did down at the plantation.” 

Corigrinned. “ Please Missee, is mommy and daddy 
well? An’ how ole uncle Ben.” 

“ All well, Cori—uncle Ben has picked up a good 
deal of money this fall, selling chincapins and persi- 
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mons, and canvass backs in the next town. Very good | 
ice cream. Now youcan go, Cori.” | 

Three or four gentlemen now ran up to help us. | 
“ We have found you at last, ladies. Really, it was too 
cruel in you to conceal yourselves in this corner. Come, 
you must dance,”’ | 

“No,” I replied to my suitor, “I see they are waltz- 
ing; and you waltz so rapidly here, I cannot keep my 
feet.”’ 

“It is true, Miss Talbot,” said a naval officer, who| 
had been on many a cruise. “I often wish, when watch- 
ing my countrywomen here whirling like so many der-| 
vishes, they could see the gentle, graceful movement of | 
the South American er Spanish ladies. Ah, those} 
lovely Guyaquilenas—those sweet Andalusians !”’ 

America ran off to the dance nothing loth, and after) 
I was not alone, however, for as soon as 


her Victoria. 
Virginia Berton perceived the seat next me free, she 
glided across the room and placed herself beside me. | 
Here in a low whisper she informed me her bridal day | 
was fixed for that day week, and earnestly requested me 


to attend her, if not as bridesmaid, as guest. I, Low-| 
| 


ever, refused. 
Virginia sighed. 


‘‘T do so want some one there who 


truly loves me.” 
‘‘ Dear Virginia, your bridegroom will love you—dear- 


ly, no doubt.” 
“‘He! why he loves nothing but wine and horses and 
canvass backs, and he only wants my money to buy 


them.” 

“ No, no, dearest—you judge him too harshly.” 

“Tf you will not attend my wedding, Clara, why not | 
accompany me to the country. I made mamma promise | 
me to go to grandma’s for a few days before the wed- | 
ding; three days of peace, mother, I said, they will 
be my last—she agreed, because she wishes me to pay | 
grandma attention. You must go with me—do dear.” | 

Poor young bride! how sad a destiny—and how hap- | 
py she might be if allowed to marry the one of her | 
choice. I had already agreed to accompany the Misses | 
Fairfax home, and as that was the next plantation to 
her grandma’s, | promised to be with her every day. 
With this she seemed satisfied, and we separated. Soon 
after I returned home. Ever yours, 


CLARA TALBOT, 





February 6th. 
Dear Minna: 
One clear warm day the Fairfax carriage drove to | 


the door. It was an old-time chariot, drawn by four 
fine horses, and contained my two friends and Virginia | 
Berton, whom they were to take down with them; black | 
servants in livery were before and behind the carriage. | 
Mr. Fairfax, their father, accompanied us on horseback | 
followed by his own body slave, who rode a large pow-| 
erful horse. We crossed the old bridge over the Ana- 
costa, and were soon among the pines of Maryland. | 
The road for sometime passed through some pretty hills | 
which rose abruptly on one side, and sometimes fell) 
suddenly, leaving deep precipices, far down at the bot- 
tom of which we heard the winter torrent rushing. 
After a fatiguing drive of a whole day, we arrived at 
Mount Charles, the plantation of Mr. Fairfax. It! 


stood upon a hill overlooking the Potomac, with the| 


|| sprang out. 





woods and hills of Virginia opposite, and the steeples 
The house resembled 
many I have seen in this part of the country—it was of 
brick, large and elegant— consisting of a centre and 
two wings with a piazza in front connecting the wings, 


of Alexandria in the distance. 


|| making one even front—the piazza, as it were, det into 


the front of the mansion. This with us would be con- 
sidered more gloomy than our style of running the piaz- 
za around the outside of the house, but it has one ad- 
vantage in that glowing clime, the house is cooler in 
summer. The carriage rattled through the extensive 
grounds and through the little village of Negro huts 
appropriated to the slaves, adorned on the outside with 
strings of dried fish and red peppers. These sent out 
shoals of Africans, of many generations, who came to 
behold their young ladies as they passed. Innumerable 
dusky imps popped about the road, before and be- 
hind the carriage, reminding one strongly of those little 
black toads which after a shower are seen hopping in 
such profusion about the ground, rained down, as the 
country folks say. The young ladies nodded and smiled 
on both sides, and curtseys and grins were given in re- 


|} turn. 


“How d’ye do, mommy Juno?” cried Merri, as we 
slowly drove on—“ send the children up to the house— 
I have some cakes and toys for them. Uncle Ben, I 
have brought you something for your rheumatism. So, 
daddy—so, Dick. Get from under the horses, you imps, 
or you will be trodden on.” 

The carriage stopped at the front door, and America 
She was soon surrounded by a crowd of 
little folks, to whom she distributed the cakes and pen- 
ny whistles. Her own maid also approached, a stout, 
short negress, of fifteen, born at the same time, brought 
up with, and given to her young mistress as her own 
peculiar property. 

“So, Delia,” said her mistress. ‘“ Here, take this 
cloak and bag. How is my bird, have you looked to 
him every day—and have you fed my cat well?” 

“Oh, yes, Missee,” replied the sable goddess, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. ‘“ Missee Meriky find cat right 
well—lI bin gib bird mighty heap a’ seed.” 

Leaving the young girl to give her orders, Victoria 
escorted Virginia and myself into the house. We pass- 
ed through a square hall, paved with marble, to the 
drawing-room, which occupied the whole of that wing 
of the building. The furniture was rich and antique— 
the heavy massive mahogony chairs, covered with worst- 
ed work—and the ancient marble topped tables, looked 
as if they might have been brought over with the gen- 
tlemen flaunting in silks and satins who hung in broad 
gilt frames on the walls. By the side of a blazing wood 
fire, sat Mrs. Herbert, the widow aunt of my friends, 
who had resided with them ever since the death of their 
mother. She was an elderly lady dressed in black, and 
cut in the fashion of former days. Arising with digni- 
ty on our entrance, she received us with all the warm 
kindness of her race. A dozen black hands were 
stretched out to receive our wrappers, and we were soon 
comfortably stowed round the fire. 

“« And so this is your new friend, Victoria?” said her 
old aunt. ‘‘ May I without being rude, ask you where 
you were raised, my dear?” 


“In New-York, madam.” 
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“Oh, a Northerner. 
Washington ?”’ 


“« My first.” 1 


“‘T hope you are well pleased and will return again. 


And is this your first visit to ||in our village, make all our dresses—sometimes bonnets 


also.” 


Mrs. Berton shrugged her shoulders. “I far it will 


” | take many a broad to the North before I could do this. 


I thanked her, and after the few first compliments | However, I do not see the use of it, for then our slaves 
were over, we retired to arrange our toilette for dinner, || would be idle—I often wonder when I see Victoria 
as the hospitable lady had sent for the friends of Virginia | poking at her sewing, w hat Suke and Cora, and Lily 
to meet her, and to make it a little pleasant for us all.| are doing—out in ae orchard dancing to Uncle Ben’s 


| 
When we returned to the drawing room, we found there, | 


among other guests, the elder brother of Virginia, ac-| 
companied with his wife, a small dark looking woman, | 
of twenty-five, but appearing ten years older. She) 
seemed delighted to see us, but too inert to arise from 
the sofa, she extended her hands with great cordiality. | 
She had been an heiress of the neighborhood, and with | 
her husband resided on the Berton plantation with his) 
grandmother. 


mixing in every junketting, and placing his chief plea-| 
sure in wine andcards. Mr. Fairfax now entered, tall, | 
neatly dressed, and smiling blandly, he looked the com-| 
plete gentleman. Dinner was announced, and we were | 
led in from across the hall to the dining room, where we | 
found a profuse dinner served upon silver. Behind each | 
chair stood a negro attendant, some of them belonging: 
to the guests themselves. 

‘Miss Talbot,” asked Fairfax, “will you not try 
some of our venison ?—it is raised upon my plantation, 
and indeed you will find every thing here the produce of 
Mount Charles. The fish are from the Potomac, the | 
mutton from our fields, the hams from our oak forest, 
and the canvass-backs from our marshes.” 

I did full justice to the good things before me. 

“What a fortune Uncle Ben would make, if he could | 
carry these ducks to your New-York market, Miss Tal- 
bot,”’ said Mr. Berton. 


“‘ Indeed he would—they bring a high price there,” 
I replied. 

“‘ By the way, Frederic,” said Mrs. Berton, “ you pro-| 
mised to take me to ean North this summer, and I shall 
claim your promise.” 





“Keep up your patience another year, Madora,” re- 
plied her husband, “times are too hard—can’t sell any 
thing—you know my crop of Tobacco was cut off by the 
early frost, and I have advertised negroes in vain—every 
one is too poor to buy.” 

“‘I declar it is a shame,”’ said the lady, pouting, “ it 
is now three years you have put me off, and I do want! 
so to see that huge city, New-York, where the streets are 
all paved and built up, not like Washington, bare fields, 
and I also am dying to go to Saratoga Springs.” 

“They are not healthier than our own Sulphur 
Springs, wife, nor is the country around prettier—in 
fact I do not think there is any thing at the North more | 
worth seeing than we have yere, except the ladies,” 
bowing across to me—“‘I will take you if you will imi- 
tate their industry, my dear,.”’ 





“* Of which we have here a specimen,” observed Vic- 
toria, touching my worked muslin pelerin. 

The languid lady looked all amazement. 

“You do not pretend to say Miss Talbot worked 
that ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“ Indeed I did,” I replied, smiling, ‘ and we often, 





Mr. Berton was a wild dashing young | 
man, always roving about from one plantation to another, 


I 





bango, I suppose.” 

“‘ That is better, I take it, than to be eternally junket- 
ting aboot the country—by the way, Merri,” he said, 
‘‘ what success at the chase last night?” 

‘What chase?” she asked, tossing her head. 

“« Beau hunting, girl—what else takes all the young 
ladies to Washington so often?” 

‘Tt is well we do not stay yere to hunt them,’ 
said pettishly, ‘or I far we should be obliged to take 
up with right por ones.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Berton—“ that was a fair 
hit, Merri—come, take a glass of wine with me—it will 
make all the frowns disappar from your brow.” 

‘Shall I have the honor of a glass with you ?” asked 
Mr. Fairfax—‘ you will find our wine good I think, 
Miss Talbot.” 

‘It ought to be good,” said old Mrs. Herbert with an 
air of dignity, “for it was sent out to us by my hus- 
band’s uncle, Lord Charles Herbert, and he is a good 


’ she 


judge.” 

Virginia had set silent and abstracted during dinner, 
and appearing to hear nothing. Even her brother’s 
jokes of brides mourning for their absent lovers, was 
only noticed by a slight start and a hasty swallow of 
wine. We soon after left the table, and were about ac- 
cepting Mrs. Berton’s invitation to see her infant, up 
stars, as she said, when a servant in the hall informed 
her that the nurse had taken it to show to old Mammy 
Judy. ‘Old Mammy Judy” had been the nurse of 
the whole Fairfax family, and a great favorite with every 
one, so it was unanimously agreed that we should ad- 
journ to her house. This old woman lived ina log hut 
near the garden. It was very neatly arranged within, 
hung with Potomac herrings strung up to smoke—dried 
herbs—ears of corn, and sundry other rural ornaments. 
A bright fire burned in the fire place, over which hung 
a pot of hominy, and at one corner sat the lady of the 
mansion. She was very old, said to be long past a 
century. Her hair was white, and her back bent with 
age. She hobbled about with unusual alacrity when she 
saw the approach of the ladies, and quickly swept out 
the herd of little blackies, who were gathered around 
admiring the infant. Mrs. Berton’s nurse sat in the 
other corner, a slender, graceful negress, from whose 
ebony bosom the heir of the Bertons was sucking life. 
The contrast between that fair young infant and its dark 
nestling place struck me unpleasantly, but I did not 


|) make any observation until we had returned to the 


house, when Victoria mentioned that she had noticed 
my shudder. 

“Yes,” I said, “it would be difficult to persuade a 
Northern mother to permit this.” 

“They would do it if they lived yere long,” said the 
mother, ‘‘ for we think the children thrive better, than 
when nursed by whites.” 

Our guests left us that evening, resisting all entreaty 
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to stay until next day, ‘‘as it was,” Mr. Berton observ- 
ed, “ such a fine clar nate to ride in.”” The next day 
we were to spend at Mornington, but a rain storm pre- 
vented, and early after breakfast of yesterday, we were 
surprised by the appearance of Mrs. Berton and Virgi- 
nia. The former threw herself in a chair and laughed 
so long that we began to imagine she had gone off in a 
fit of hysterics. Virginia looked vexed and tried to stop 
her, but in vain, and when she left the room to seek for 
Merri, Mrs. Berton replied— 

“Oh, such a joke, girla!—such a delaghtful joke !— 
I have almost laughed myself ill—the guarest thing !”’ 

After much urging and becoming a little calm she told 
her story. 

“If it had been any one else but Peyton, I should have 
been sorry,” she said, “ but Peyt is such a conceited 
fellow, so confirmed a fortune hunter, that I think he 
deserves it all. He has been for some time in full chase 
after the rich Alabama widow, who has been flourishing 


in the city so much lately. Well, yesterday morning 


\love—and so,” she added, simpering, “the little god 
|defeated these plans.’ ”’ 
| “* And your fortune, madam !—your immense wealth 
that I was told of !’” 
| “*Who told you so, deary?’ asked his wife.” 
| “* Every one—Bradley, who lives in your neighbor- 
hood!’” 
“* Oh, the rogue, he has been cheating you, dear, or he 
‘might have thought so, as all my husband’s family are 
wealthy, and he was reputed so until he died and we 
found the miserable truth.’ ”’ 

“‘ Peyton was silent, but I could hear him pacing the 
room in the greatest agitation.” 
_ “*Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the bride, ‘and so you 
thought me rich, did you ?—you thought you were snap- 


| ping up a great fortune!—ha! ha! ha!’ and shaking 


her fat sides she laughed long and loud, while Peyton 
swore and chafed, and I, fearful my mirth would discov- 
er me, ran out the closet. I am not at all sorry for him, 
he is a heartless fortune hunter.” 





who should we see drive up but Peyt and this lady | We all echoed her sentiment. 
|| “Attea time,” resumed the merry lady, “ we all met 


whom he, with much complacency, introduced as 
Mrs. Peyton Berton! 


It seems she was surrounded | again. 


Peyton seemed to have recovered, and I sup- 


with many beaux, and on the point of accepting one, | posed he had determined to put a good face upon the 


when Peyton, to be secure, declarcd himself, was ac- 
cepted, and insisted on instant marriage. So for their 
bridal tour they drove down to Mornington.” 
all expressed our surprise. 
is to come, girls. I left the new married pair after 
dinner in the drawing room, to bill and coo alone, but 
having occasion to look for some medicine for my child, 
in the closet next the room, I heard something so odd 
from the lady, that I could not refrain from staying to 
hear the rest. You may look grave Victoria, but if 
my life had depended on it I could not have stirred. I 
know it is right ungenteel to listen, but I did as you 
shall hear.” 

The thoughtless lady rattled on, not reflecting that 
I was a stranger, much to Victoria’s annoyance. 

“*What a charming lawn this is,’ said the bride 
waddling to the window, ‘ a sweet place for my girls to 
play—and what heaps of chesnut trees. My dear boys 
will soon be among them when they come.’ ”’ 

“*Wh—a—t, madam!’ exclaimed Peyton aghast— 
‘I beg pardon—I understood—your girls ! your boys !’” 

“«* Yes, love, I have five sweet hearty children.’ ”’ 

“* Good God!—why, madam, did you not mention 
them before.’ ” 

“«* Dear me, did I not f—well, I suppose I was so oc- 
cupied with my darling ducky.’ ” 

“*Darlingdevil! IfI had known that, madam—how- 
ever, it’s no matter,'"—and Peyton was no doubt striv- 
ing to keep cool.” 

“«¢ You will see them soon, dearest, for | have written 
for them to come on, and be introduced to their dear 
pappy—you don’t know how anxicus I am to see them.’”’ 

“* No, doubt! I only wonder you could leave them.’”’ 

“*T thought it my duty to endeavor to do something 
for them,’ said the lady, ‘for I feared my relations were 


tired of supporting us all.’ ”’ 


“«* Supporting you!’ thundered Peyton.” 

“* Certainly, I was on my way to the North to endea- 
vor to get up a boarding school, but my kind friends in 
Washington detained me, and then, sweetest, we fell in 





| 


matter, but this morning, long before swn up, he was on 
his horse and away—to his mamma, I suppose—while the 


We | bride quietly took her breakfast, and then ordering the 
“But the best of the joke | 


carriage was off after him.” 

The lady went eff in another fit of giggle, in which we 
‘all joined, until the appearance of the pale, sad Virginia 
checked our mirth. 
| “Oh dear, I have a dozen calls to make,’’ said Mrs. 
Berton, jumping up—and she hurried away to relate the 
‘marriage and, perhaps, closet scene, to her cronies. 
| Viegiaia consented to remain the day, and soon after 

asked me to take a stroll with her. It was a warm 
| bright day, and the air smelt sweet, and the buds were 
| springing, and the turkey-buzzards were slowly wheeling 
in the clear sky above us. Virginia seemed buried in 
reverie, and I felt unwilling to converse, so we saunter- 
ed in silence down the lane to the river. The Potomac 
‘rolled bright and placid below us, spotted by an occa- 
_sional sloop—and beyond it were spread out the fields of 
|sweet Virginia, with the old town of Alexandria just 
| peeping out at the upper end of the picture. We slowly 
‘rambled dewn to the water’s edge, watched the pretty 


waves glide over the pebbles, and again wound our way 
‘up the hill, among the pines far from the house. So 
ectmngy were these Maryland pine-trees, the air so 
balmy, filled with fragrance from the evergreens, that 
\ons might imagine it summer. We met no one as we 
|moved quietly along, except now and then a group of 
black children gathered around a nut tree, or a farm 
| wagon with a load of wood. At last we penetrated the 
depth of the wood, and seeing Virginia so wretched, so 
/wan, I determined to speak to her and give her what 
‘comfort I might. Pointing to a fallen tree I said— 
“Come, Virginia, let us rest here.” She mechanically 
| seated herself, and clasping her hands her head fell upon 
her bosom. 

“ Nay, dearest, I cannot bear to see you so sad,” I 
said. 
‘ Clara,”’ she said, raising her head, “ I am wretched! 
the nearer this hateful bridal approaches, the more im- 
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possible it seems for me to summon resolution to marry || he had sent him home. The grief the young man suf- 
him—and sometimes I think I would rather throw my- || fered for the loss of Virginia had induced the Colonel to 


self in yonder river than do it.” | reveal a secret which he thought to have carried to the 
“You will please your mother, dearest, and is not| grave. Turner was the son of the Colonel, by a secret 

| . ° . . 
that something ?” } marriage with the overseer’s daughter. She died in 


“‘Here, where I am released from her persecution, | giving him birth, and the secret perished with her. 
and where every thing reminds me of him I have lost, I | Richard, the Colonel now declared to be his heir, and 
have acquired new strength, and it is but this, the fear | had settled upon him a very large income, which would 
of her anger, that prevents me from resolving never to enable him to support Virginia in the style her mother 
return home. I would run away, Clara, if I had money || wished. The writer ended by praying his brother to 
to support me until I obtained some work. Alas, Iam hasten the marriage as soon as possible. The other 
so unhappy! Clara, cannot you see any way for my | letter was from her mother. It gave her permission to 
escape from that dreaded marriage ?” | receive Turner as her husband, and mentioned that 

“Surely your mother cannot force you, unless you | charges had been preferred against her quondam lover, 
consent to wed the Major—people are not dragged to | Major Julap, for intemperance and dishonorable conduct 
the altar in this enlightened country.” at cards, which it was thought would be proved against 

“No, Clara, but you know not the pers :tion i un-| him. While folding the letters I uttered many an ana- 
derwent ere I did consent—you cannot judge the power | thema against these foolish people. How near had 
a mother has to work her offspring to her will—the | they come to wrecking the happiness of these two young 
taunts and threats and sneers night and day employed,| lovers! He would have lingered out a sad and weary 
are like drops of water—they wear away the staniest | existence, and she would have been the wretched wife 
resolution.” | of a dishonored husband. The happy lovers returned a 

“« Indeed I can imagine what you have to endure.” | little more rational. I was introduced to young Turner, 

“Every thing here reminds me of Richard—what a | @ prepossessing looking young man, and after my con- 
contrast between him and that sot I am doomed to mar- | gratulations we returned to the house. The next day 
ry! If he were only here—if my loved Richard were | we came home, where I am now relating all these won- 
at my side to counsel and support me I could then re- | derful events to you, my dear Minna. 
sist—J would not marry the Major.” | Ihave spent this day at the Navy-Yard, with one of 


“Well, perhaps he is coming now, I said—see, there | my near friends. It is a sweet spot. You enter by a 


is a traveller coming toward us.”’ | handsome gate, surmounted by an eagle and anchor, 
A tall and graceful young man was seen bounding | and find yourself in a large space covered with grass in 
over the fallen trees, and soon stood beside us. | summer, and surrounded with great yellow brick houses 


“Richard! Richard! have you come at last to your || with green blinds and piazzas. These are occupied by 
poor Virginia,” and sinking in his arms, tears fell from H the officers. The workshops are down by the river, and 
the dark eyes of the stranger as he fondly pressed her _at this end every thing is clean and orderly. Every 
to him. | house has a small yard in front filled with flowers and 

“Yes, my own love, I have returned to claim your | trees, while one of them, the surgeon’s residence, is 
promise.” | ornamented by a clustering Multa Flora Rose, which in 

“And I will fulfil it, Richard. They wanted to | spring 1s covered with hundreds of tiny roses. This 
marry me to that hateful Major, but now you are come, || Spot is surrounded by the Anacosta, or Eastern Branch, 





no entreaties, no power, can ever force me from you!” _| and has an air of comfort and repose when coming from 
“ Amd will you marry the poor, despised Richard | the dusty city which is quite refreshing. After examin- 
Turner, and brave your mother’s anger?” | ing well the Navy-Yard, we all returned to Gadsby’s. 
“Poor, despised, any thing—any how—I am yours |/I had scarcely seated myself, when a messenger hurried- 
if you will take me.” | ly placed in my hands a letter from Isabel, so trusting 


“IT would not ask you to join your fate with mine, | your religious principle will enable you to endure the 
dear girl, if this were so,” said the young soldier, “ but | blow, I send you the letter. 
I have returned honored and promoted, and came to 
claim you with your mother’s consent. Here, read | 
these letters.” “ February 10th. 

Excess of emotion prevented Virginia from speaking “Oh come to me, Minna! come to me, Clara! ere it 
for some moments. “ No, no,” she said at last, “I can-| be too late. Your Isabel is dying. Ah, let me feel the 
not read them—tell me all—I dare not turn my eyes | warm pressure of your arms around me—let me hear 
from you so long, lest it should prove a vision and dis- || your loved accents again, ere I go hence and am seen 
solve in air.” no more. I have cruelly abandoned you—I have erred, 

She threw the letters in my Jap, and Turner putting | and now seek your forgiveness. Take me from these 
his arm around her led her a little distance, and while | gloomy walls, dark as the shadow of death—take me 
they were murmuring their joyful feelings, I read the || from these cold passionless forms, whose calmness drives 
Jetters. The first was from Col. Berton, the eldest | me to distraction. Oh, that I could breathe the air of 
brother of Virginia’s father, who sent Turner, his Aid, 1 my native fields—that I could gaze upon the scenes of 
home with despatches. In an encounter with the Semi- H my early days, and be once more upon the sod which 
noles, the bravery and address of the young Lieutenant covers my mother’s grave! In the first moments of my 
had saved the detachment from an Indian ambush, and | piercing agony I left that world which should have been 
loaded with honor, and promised the rank of captain, } the scene of my duty—I left all the sweet charities of 
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life, that I might feast upon grief and revel in affliction—' 
I deserted the faith of my fathers, and the warm religion 
which lives in the heart, for cold deadening forms, and 
prayed to images which could not hearme! I see my 
error, but ah, I fear too late to retrieve it. Oh, that I 
might once again kneel down in that little country 
church of my youth, where our simple hymns were ac- 
companied by no music, except the summer wind which 
rustled the trees as they looked in at the windows, or, 
But if in-| 
deed my days are past, leave me not here—my spirit 


crumpled the brook which ran by the door. 


could not rest in peace where the voice of joy is never 
heard, and the warm tone of affection never spoken. 
Lay me upon the banks of my native Mohawk, with the 
hills and the waters of my infancy around me. Take 
me home, Clara.” 


I ordered a carriage immediately, and was driven 
instantly to Georgetown. Once more I saw the walls 
ef that gloomy convent—once more stood within the, 
grated apartment, where I paced the floor in agita- 
tion, gazing at the door which led from it to the interior. | 
At length a nun appeared behind the grating. “ Isabel!” 
I exclaimed impatiently, “take me to her.” “Sister 
Irene is at peace,” she said. I sank upon a chair and 
covered my face with my hand. 

“Weep not for the dead,” said the nun ina sweet. 
and solemn voice, “‘their sorrow is over—but mourn for, 
the living and erring.” | 

I remembered no more until I awoke from uncon-| 
sciousness at my own home, and saw two sisters of 
charity bending over me, their black hoods drawn closely 
over faces beaming with kindness and sympathy. 

CLARA TALBOT. 


| 

February 25th. | 

Dear Minna: | 
Rejoice with me, cousin, there is one star of hope | 

in our stormy heaven! James Manly is here! All is | 
forgiven and forgotten. Ah, I could chide you were I | 
not so happy, for showing him my letters—but perhaps | 
it is best, for he sees I have loved him through all my | 
mad ambition, and every little unpleasant feeling or | 
suspicion is allayed. We shall return home as soon as_ 
this session of Congress is over and my father released, | 
when I hope to embrace my own Minna again. | 

My sweet friend, Virginia Berton, whom I have taught 
you to love, was married last evening to Richard Turner. | 
My quondam lover, Peyton, struggles and chafes against | 
his lot, but cannot escape, and his fat wife has grown | 
fatter and redder laughing at the manner in which her | 
*« dear ducky” was taken in. 

How I long fur home! Once within those humble 
but peaceful walls, pleasure and ambition shall never 
lure me forth again. Why did I leave them! I can 
never be as happy again as I was befere I so rashly left’ 
their shelter. No, I can never forget my hopeful Isa- 
bel—alone—dying far from home and all that loved her, | 
mourning for us to take her to her home again. In her| 





own touching language, why was she thus destroyed in| 
the morning of her days?) Why was the good, the pure | 
Isabel thus wretched, when so many, the dross of the} 
earth, bask ever in sunshine and joy? These are eutr| 





templations forbidden to us. 
| itis His will that 


| “One dieth in his full strength, being wholly at ease and quiet— 
| Another dieth in the bitterness of his soul, and never knoweth 
pleasure.” 


Let all inquiry cease, for 


CLARA TALBOT. 





SONNETS. 
BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, L.-L. D. 
THE ICE PALACE, 


It is narrated, that, during the severe frost of 1740, the Em- 
press Anne had a palace erected on the banks of the Neva, the 
walls, floor, and ornaments of which were made of ice. After 





|| the following sonnet was written, Mr. Wordsworth reminded 


| the author that Cowper had already illustrated the subject in 
“The Task.” One line, in particular, is exquisite— 
“ Silently as adream the fabric rose.” 


Its rhythm is musical as the echo of a far-off melody wind-borne 
to the ear. 


Tux Empress Anne upon the Neva’s shore 
Once raised a stately palace. There she set 
Full many a heaven-pointing minaret, 

And there of glittering ornament was store 
Mocking the splendor of the gems she wore, 
Each like a star, upon her diadem. 

Yet had that palace neither gold nor gem, 

Of frozen water were its walls and floor. 

How beautiful! until the noon-day sun 
Gleamed on the ice, and, lo—the palace gone! 
—So, in the heart does Hope raise many a shrine, 
Like crystal sparkling, in the morn of Youth— 
Yea, like the diamond flashing from the mine! 
And thus they sink before the beams of Truth. 





THE FOREIGN BIRD IN CAPTIVITY. 
Thou art a wanderer, stranger! Thou hast eome 
From 1 far region to this land of ours, 
From thine own sunny clime of spice and flowers, 
From yonder Western world, thy native home. 
Are all forgotten? hast thou not some sense 
Of by-gone things, if not intelligence ? 
Dost thou not keep some memory ofa place, 
Far distant, with its clouds of gorgeous dyes, 
Where thou hast heard the shouts, and seen the eyes 
Bright glancing, of the dusky Indian race ? 7 
Yet, if thou hast no memory of the past, 
Methinks, fair bird, that it is well for thee ! 
Here, in captivity, thy course is cast— 
Once, mid the forest haunts, so blithe and free. 
And to forget, for thee were better fate 
Than the sad memory of thine early state. 





THE FUNERAL. 
And this is all !—The long procession’s pride, 
The plumed hearse, the hatchment, and the pall ! 
One tear of sorrow doth outweigh them all— 
One drop o’erflowing from Affliction’s tide! 
Such hath beenhere. The last of all his line 
In the dim chamber of the tomb was laid— 
The seeming of regret had been displayed, 
Coldly, most coldly, o’er his resting-place— 
The “ mourners”’ passed and smiled, but one was there 
Her pale face in her mantle almost hid, 
And her heart swelling with a voiceless care— 
She dropped a flower upon his coffin-lid. 
Thus, the sole sorrow o'er that buried dead 
Was this young orphan’s whom his bounty fed. 
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THE GAMBLER. || to become a beggar. Oh, my son, vent not your anger 


Avaustus CLEAVELAND, at the age of fourteen pos- | Y°% but listen. I have ruined you—myself—all, all, is 
gone; that cursed vice that was my rage has ruined me. 


sessed all the exterior graces of his sex, a fine expres- , :, 
sive countenance, illumined by a pair of piercing black Oh, a if you still value a father’s advice-—his 
eyes, installed him in the good graces of his fair friends, | blessing, avoid cards, avoid them as you would a nox- 


while the independent state of his family, insured him | ious reptile, for not only have they ruined me in fortune 


a welcome, even among his superiors: nor was his mind | but my honor: I am on ~s my country’s laws; for 
inferior to his form, ever alive to the pleadings of ne- 'what? Oh, heavens! forgery! forgery is my crime; 


cessity, it was his invariable practice to reserve a pre- ie yes, si , you know all—now curse me—but remember 
f pock for th lass || ™Y Sdvice.’ 
ccethed amount of pocket cieuwaapens the paater clase _ Here the unhappy father sank back in his chair ex- 


of tenants on hie Githas's Comeis. hausted. Augustus stood as petrified; he glanced his 
Mr. Cleaveland, surrounded by opulence, unincumber- 
eyes toward the landscape, that a few moments before 


nec by Bs rae wore oie preg ni had yielded him such delight, all now appeared tasteless 
msiness te snETOUnGed, qpins Con grenter pees "|| —to his eyes all seemed dark and dismal; his hopes 


existence in that ruinous vice, gambling; it had gained | || were blasted, all the visionary clouds of happiness had 


such an ascendancy over him at the time our narrative | 
hat hi "3 me" 1 || vanished. 
commences, that his very existence, nay his, whole sou haa. ioe 
; , y a | He had not remained in this thoughtful mood long, 
appeared to depend upon its continuance. 7 . : : 
| ere a loud noise on the stairs proclaimed an unusual in- 


Three years rolled away, Augustus had exchanged his 
comeliness of youth for the more set features of a man; | 
he had also exchanged his heart with his youthful play- | 
mate, Alice—he loved her, ardently loved her, and his | 


affection was returned in an equal degree. Alice wasa)" | x : 
‘Oh, yes, sir; make your escape, for heaven's sake 
beautiful girl ; the dazzling beauty of her face outshone || 
| be quick, that door,”’ said his son, locking the other. 
every competitor, nor were her virtues inferior to her), 7 
. s ! I cannot, cannot go,” cried the deluded parent— 
lover’s; one thought, and one alone, would oft-times 


“ec : * M4 
’ : , |*funtil I have some token of your forgiveness, some 
cloud her fair brow with sadness—her fortune amounte«’ || re y os , 
remembrance— 


not to one-fiftieth part of Augustus’, and she too well | «Take this,” replied A sania Bi 
knew the avaricious disposition of his father, to allow | Re ne re ree ee 
P ' miniature (intended for Alice) around his father’s neck— 
the remotest ides of their wishes being realised by any | in another moment he had disappeared ; a minute scarce- 
application to him; Augustus too, was fearful, he had || |ly elapsed ero the officers entered—the bird had flowa— 
observed the contracted brow, vacant stare and thought- escaped ; 
ful mood of his parent of late, and therefore feared After a lapse of six months, (during which Augustus 
spe, Ht oe 4 Saeee bed we ey _ “t | had not received any communication from his father,) 
tachment. Weeks passed in this state, until the impa- he was united to his beloved Alice; they hed removed 
tient Augustus, although dreading, determined to com- || ies , 
. 2 e ' to London, the estates and effects having been realized 
municate with his parent on the subject. k ; 
ovige ; to satisfy the numerous creditors; here on the fortune 
It wap a lovely ata the middle of June, a8 |! of Alice they lived happily for some time; one smiling 
father and 500, he, BF artaking their meres beverage, || cherub alone blessed their union; two years glided 
the birds warbled merrily as they spo rtively hopped away, the love of the bridal couple wended into the 
among the fantastic trees; the enchanting view from more sobered quietness of husband and wife. Augustus 
the Window enlivening the sight with the beauteous had contracted new acquaintance, his hours of returning 
fields clad in their gayest hue—the rippling streams and home became irregular, the flushed countenance and 
distant hills, all served to magnify the beauty of the |! Aurried step, too plainly spoke the disturbed state of his 
surrounding prospect; Augustus gazed on it with a boy-|) mind; for hours would his distressed and heart-broken 
ish exstasy, never had he before observed such grandeur || wife git watching the starry firmament, as the myriads 
in the scené before him. of luminous lights receded to the more majestic beams 
He turned towards his father, who appeared to be in || of the morning sun, ere her ankappy husband returned 
deep meditation ; the idea of arousing him now occur- |) to his now desolate dwelling; ne angry sentence escap- 
red, gently pressing his hand, he fearfully hinted his |\ed her pale lips, the eyes of the lovely and still loving 
wish to know the cause of his parent’s abstraction. | Alice, alone spoke her impvisoned thoughts, but they 
‘Look around you,” said Augustus, “at the vast ex- || were unseen or unheeded by the care-worn Augustus ; 
tent of beautiful grounds—the delightful prospect—have || her imagination ever on the rack to invent some new 
these not charms sufficient to drive away that clouded | scheme of pleasure to again draw her husband earlier 
brow! Say, my father, what demon can cause that || to his home, gave way, and she drooped slowly but sure; 
high-tinged cheek and troubled mien? Glance but | her before pale, livid countenance again resumed a color 
around you, cannot the sight of your extensive do- || but not the beauteous hue of the “ maiden blush,’’ with 
which her lovely cheeks were wont to be endowed, it 
was a lovelier deadlier tint which now usurped them 
death had marked her as his own, still she complained 
not. The house in Albany street was exchanged for a 
more confined three story lodging in the vicinity of 
Regent street; whether this was chosen as nearer 


| terferance, he turned toward his parent, who had risen 
‘| from his seat. 
“Tt is the officers,” cried his father, “‘ say, my son, do 


: ”? 
| you forgive— 











main—” 

‘“‘ My domain,” groaned forth his infatuated parent, 
““my domain, alas, alas, what horror do those little 
words convey to my deluded brain; my son,” continued 
he, “‘ hear me; ‘tis useless to delay—hear me, and curse 
your parent, curse him that brought you up in opulence 
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any house of entertainment, we will leave our readers to || 
guess. {| 

Time waned, the neglected wife was no longer able | 
to support her tottering frame; it was not until life ap- | 
peared almost extinct, that Augustus was awakened to | 
a sense of her danger; but now, now that it was past | 
the aid of human power to save, he hung over her, mad- } 
dened at his own deliberate folly he almost cursed the | 
being that gave him birth. 

The fortune of his dying wife, the interest of which | 
had for some time kept them with respectability, was | 
gone, but how? Oh, he could not, dare not ruminate ; | 
his Alice who still loved him with such devoted ferven- | 
cy, was dying, and he had not the means of relieving, 
even the smallest of her wants! his boy too—he could 
bear it no longer, but rushing from the house wandered, 
he scarce knew whither; the night was extremely dark ; 
he found himself in a lonely street in the suburbs of the || 
town, driven to a degree of frenzy, he scarce knew how | 
to act, or what he was doing—self-destruction was up-| 
permost in his mind—he drew a pistol from his pocket, , 
and slowly raised the deadly weapon to his head. 

At that moment the shadow of a man scarcely visi-| 
ble, passed; a sudden thought flitted o’er the mind of 
the ill-fated Augustus. 

“Stop,” he cried, with a wildness scarcely to be sur- | 
passed, at the same time revolving the position of the! 
pistol, ‘ Your money!” | 

“Tis all I have,” said the other, giving him some| 
loose silver. 

“ Enough,” cried the distracted robber, as seizing the | 
money he rushed towards his home; he had already | 
traversed the greater part of Regent street, a sudden. 
idea appeared to attract his attention, he drew forth the 
money and examined it: ‘‘ This small sum,’’ he seemed 
to say, ‘‘ is useless; I may be fortunate,” retracing a few 
steps he entered a well known house of entertainment; in 
a few moments the dice rattled, a man who appeared 
worn down with grief rather than ege, was his oppo- 
nent. Augustus threw, and was fortunate; again and 
again they played, but Fortune, as if tired of its severity 
now declared in his favor—his antagonist had no more; 
the gold tinkled as Augustus, exulting in his prosperity, 
prepared to relieve his dying wife. 

“ Stop,” cried the old man, “‘ think not thus easily to 
dupe me, the dice were loaded.” 

High words ensued, blows followed, swords were im- 
mediately procured, and the gamblers rushed to the back 
of the house—their weapons clashed, another moment, 
and the victorious sword of Augustus entered the other’s 
breast; the blood flowed profusely; all the virtues of his 
early days rushed to the mind of the ill-fated victor ; he 
loosed the waiscoat of the dying man, and perceived a 
miniature suspended from the neck; almost paralized | 
with fear, he cast a single glance towards it—oh, horror ! 
who could describe or imagine the poignancy of his feel- 
ings—it was his own miniature—he looked around—the 
officers were approaching—a deep, deep groan followed 
by a contemptuous, horrid laugh, escaped the Paracide— 
he drew his pistol—che officers rushed forward—a flash 
—a report followed, the smoke dispersed, and the life- 
less body of the unfortunate Augustus laid, with his 
head shattered, by the side of his murdered father. 

THE ROVER. 














Original. 


LIFE. 
ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 


PART I.—LOVE. 
A GLANCE—a thought—a blow— 
It stings him to the core! 
A question—will it lay him low, 
Or will time heal it o’er? 
He kindles at the name— 
He sits and thinks apart— 
Time blows and blows it to a flane— 
It burns within his heart. 
He loves it, though it burns, 
And nurses it with care, 
Feeding the blissful pain, by turns, 
With hope and with despair. 
PART Il.—COURTSHIP. 
Sonnets and Serenades— 
Sighs, glances, tears and vows— 
Gifts, tokens, souvenirs, parades, 
And courtesies and bows. 
A purpose, and a prayer— 
The stars are in the sky: 
He wonders how even hope should dare 
To let him aim so high! 
Still, hope allures and flatters, 
And doubt just makes him bold— 
And so, with passion all in tatters, 
The trembling tale is told. 
Apologies and blushes, 
Soft looks, averted eyes— 
Each heart into the other rushes, 
Each yields, and wins, a prize! 
PART III.—MARRIAGE. 
A gathering of fond friends— 
Brief solemn words and prayer-— 
A trembling to the fingers’ ends, 
As hand in hand they swear. 
Sweet cake, sweet wine, sweet kisses, 
And so the deed is done— 
Now, for life’s woes and blisses, 
The wedded two are one! 
And down the shining stream, 
They launch their buoyant skiff, 
Blest—if they may but trust hope’s dream— 
But, ah! truth echoes—t1r ! 
SEQUEL.—IF. 
If health be firm—if friends be true— 
If self be well controlled— 
If tastes be pure—if wants be few, 
And not too often told— 
If reason always rule the heart, 
And passions own its sway— 
If love for ay to life impart 
The bliss it does to-day— 
If Providence, with parent care, 
Mete out the varying lot ; 
While meek contentment bows to share 
The Palace, or the Cot— 
And, oh! if Faith, sublime and clear, 
The spirit upward guide— 
Then blest indeed, and blest for e’er, 
The Bridegroom and the Bride. wm. CUTTER. 
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A SKETCH FROM EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY MISS M. AUGUSTA COFFIN. 

“You will surely be an old maid, Agnes, indeed I 
have not the least doubt of it. In a few years I shall 
see you as stiff and prim as poor old aunt Sally was. 
Do you remember how we all laughed when we were 
children, at her precise ways? and how a rumpled cap, 
or torn glove, would put her in the fidgets for a day ? 
For my part I would rather marry an ugly man, which 
you know is my abhorrence, than be an old maid.” 

“‘T cannot echo your sentiment, Ellen, for to tell you 
the truth I do not think there is any thing so frightful 
in a single life ; and if I can but do half the good that 
dear aunt Sally did, I shall be quite content with the 
destiny you have provided for me, and if it should so 
happen, I hope you will not find me more precise in 
after years than you do at present; though I fear I 
already possess more than your liberal taste deems 
necessary.” 

“That I grant, my maiden coz., and more courage 
too; and yet I forget you are younger than myself. But, 
Agnes, you have really seemed very thoughtful lately; 


and I have sometimes seen a shade pass over your brow, || 


and then a sigh would be audible ; and I have thought— 
yes, I have actually thought you were in love : indeed, 
Agnes, you must tell me all about it—you need not at- 
tempt to deny it, for I feel assured you must have some 
secret attachment, or you could not have refused Ed- 
ward Stanton.” , 

Deep were the blushes that overspread the cheek of 
Agnes Danford at this accusation of Ellen, and little did 
that lively girl know the pain it caused her gentle 
cousin; neither had she any idea of its being true in her 
own mind; her object was merely to tease her about 
Edward, whom she thought Agnes treated with too 
much indifference, and it was her refusing the offer 
of a gentleman, possessing, as Ellen said, “every quality 
she could possibly desire,” that brought on the conver- 
sation that commences this chapter. Had Ellen paid 
any particular attention to the subjects who formed the 
class she so much disliked, she would have found that 
indifference to the gentleman was not a sign of maiden- 
hood, on the contrary, many of those ladies who have 
led single lives have been noted in their youth for their 
many male acquaintances. 

The cousins had been much separated during their 
childhood, having been educated at different schools ; 
but within the last two years they had been more to- 
gether, as they lived in the same city and but a few 
doors apart. Ellen was rather disappointed in not find- 
ing Agnes more like herself, ‘‘ but nobody could be more 
dissimilar,” as Ellen pathetically observed; and she 
spoke the truth, for Agnes possessed far more desirable 
qualities than she did; and when she saw her gifted 
with all] those qualities which characterize an intellectual 
mind, but which gives an idea of singularity to the mass 
of mankind, and when she saw her take no apparent 
interest in the various pleasures of the world, which so 
delighted herself, and that her thoughts and affectic 1s 
seemed raised to far higher and loftier things—she felt 
in her heart she did not understand her, for Ellen was 








_a gay, lively girl, living in the sunshine of life, and caring 
‘nought for the future ; her chief ambition being, to have 
the handsomest partner at the balls, or create a sensa- 
‘tion in the minds of her fashionable friends by the ele- 
-gance of her attire. Without possessing the regular 
features, or lovely complexion of her cousin, she could 
show to far more advantage in company; where her 
lively sallies would pass for wit, end her judicious 
‘taste in dressing would set off to the greatest advan- 
‘tage, what personal beauty she possessed; hence no 
|envy on her part had as yet been excited toward the 
| superior qualities of her cousin; she certainly could not 
‘envy what she did not understand, and the retired 
| habits of Agues seldom placed her in contrast with 
Ellen, who could ill have brooked a rival in the gay 
‘circle she so much delighted in; she therefore made no 
| hesitation in making a friend of Agnes, and made her 
the confident of all little sentimental affairs; and never 
did it for a moment strike her that the confidence was 
| not mutual; to be sure she would sometimes wonder 
why Agnes had no secrets of her own; but then she 
was so strange in every thing; never went to a ball or 
‘theatre, or any place where pleasure was to be had ; 
and so retired too, she was not even acquainted with 
/more than a dozen gentlemen, and would never know 
the latest fashions if she herself did not inform her of 
that weighty matter. Therefore who could expect 
Agnes to have any thing worth concealing? No one, 
certainly, who knew her well; so thought, and so be- 
lieved Ellen, and she was quite satisfied to speak only of 
herself when they occasionally met; great then was 
her surprise, when her half-joking, half serious accusa- 
tion actually made Agnes blush; Agnes too, who had 
borne all her railiery about the gentleman she was so 
anxious for her to accept, without in the least evincing 
more confusion than she ought to on such a subject. 
Here then Ellen was actually puzzled to understand it. 
She must certainly be right, or why did Agnes blush ? 
And if so, who could the person be? And she ran over 


Agnes to possess, but none of them seemed likely to be 
the object. 

“Well, well,” she at length said to herself, “I will 
watch her most closely, and tease ‘ser in the bargain, 
and if I do not at length find out one, it wont be for 
want of perseverance.” 

Poor Ellen, if any thing could excite her curiosity 
from herself, it was a love secret; and long might she 
have continued to tease poor Agnes, who in vain told 
her she had no affair of the kind, but what she already 
knew, had not an unforeseen occurrence taken place, 
which entirely drew her thoughts from Agnes to her 
own affairs. 

The fathers of the cousins were brothers and connect- 
.ed together in a large commercial business. Through 
the failures of several houses largely indebted to them, 
their affairs became critical; and when news came of 
the insolvency of a foreign house with whom they were 
in some measure connected, their own could no longer 
bear the shock, and of course followed. Every thing 
they possessed was freely given up to their creditors, 
who expressed the highest satisfaction at their honorable 
conduct: and when at length their affairs were settled, 
only a small annuity remained of all the competency 





in her own mind every male acquaintance she knew 
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they had but a few months before possessed ; and when | while all around her seem to live but for the world and 
they again commenced business it was upon a far more its vanities. 
humble scale than formerly. || Thus the exalted situation of Agnes gave her many 
Instead of the elegant mansions the cousins heretofore | trials, which in a more humble situation she would not 
inhabited, they found themselves in houses large enough, have experienced ; and when Ellen would ridicule her 
to be sure, to allow them one parlor, yet that would not | | precise ways, as she called them, and entreat her to 
have been thought good enough for an upper bed- matsl accompany her to the gay scenes which gave so much 
in their late mansions ; and now it was that the charac- || delight to herself, Agnes would take the opportunity to 
ter of each became apparent. advise her to seek more lasting pleasures than the heat- 
The mother of Agnes was rather sickly; and the ed ball-room would give her; but all her words seemed 
changes in her circumstances did not add much to her || thrown away on Ellen, who, while she possessed the 
comfort. On the contrary, when she found enna means, continued in one round of fashionable dissipation. 
duced so low as not to be able to buy those luxuries, | | By the sudden failure of her father, however, a check 
which from constant use had become necessary to her, | was put upen her career; and great was her chagrin when 
she became quite fretful, and of course did not give much | | she found herself living in a house where formerly she 
pleasure to her family. She had three children besides || would have disdained to have visited an acquaintance. 
Agnes, who.were still very young. They had never been | It was in vain that her mother represented how many 











of much trouble to her, as she had them kept constantly | 
at school; now the principal care of them would de- 
volve on Agnes, as their father was no longer able to' 
pay the high salary their instructiondemanded. On her | 
also would devolve many of the household duties; and | 
she who had been bred in such tenderness, never having | 
been required to do the smallest thing for herself, sud-| 
denly found the chief care of a family would depend on ] 
her exertions. 

It was true thet Agnes, with all the accomplishments, 
that are generally given to the children of the rich, had | 
never been taught any thing about domestic economy : | 
therefore great was the surprise and delight of her | 
parents, to see how readily she applied herself to their | 
altered situation. Never before had they rightly under-| 
stood the high character of their daughter; for in the) 
height of their prosperity she had shrunk from the gaze j 
of the world, with that diffidence which so often accom- | 
panies a gifted mind; and though possessed of all that | 
rank and wealth could give, yet their advantages had 
not the same effect upon her, as upon her more volatile 
cousin. And from the daily vorldly pleasures that sur- 


rounded her 


“Turned her high heart away! she had a mind 
Deep and immortal, and it would not feed 
On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and for a little while 
She was allay’d—till, presently, it turn’d 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying waters, 

Then she came 
To the pure fount of God—and is athirst 
No more.” 


Such was Agnes; a character seldom met with in high 
life, yet when found, how gloriously beautiful does it 
appear to the minds of those who can appreciate it. It 
is indeed a mistaker: idea “ that religion is only for the 
cottage ;” for nothing can add so much dignity to rank 
as religion does: it gives itan influence over the minds 
of the many, which without it, it never could have pos- 
sessed ; and it but improves the enjoyment of prosperity, 
as its very restraints are useful and necessary to the 
health and happiness, as well as the character of its 
professors. To woman it seems but a natural refuge, 
given in mercy, to aid her through the many changes, 
and vicissitudes life teems with. Possessed of religion, | 
she can stand undaunted in the midst of adversity, or 
what is more trying, she can pass through the dangers 
and temptations of prosperity, still loyal in her faith, 








comforts they might yet enjoy, if Ellen would but be 
contented, and aid her in making the best of what they 
possessed. 

** You can adorn it with flowers in the summer time,” 
said her mother to her when she was peevishly finding 
fault with the humble furniture of the parlor ; “ thea you 
still have the piano that stood in your bed-room; to be 
sure it is not so grand, as your parlor one was, yet it 
will help us to pass the evening pleasantly during the 
winter.” 

“‘ But who will ever think of coming near us in this 
out of the way place,’’ answered Ellen, “‘and indeed I 
should die of shame if they should, with nobody to open 
the door for them but Hannah.” 

“TI do not think i likely that any of our fashionable 
acquaintances will take the trouble to visit us; and in- 
deed we cannot wish they should, the contrast of their 
handsome carriages to our small house, would be more 
painful than the want ofafootman. Your chief depen- 
dance for company must be upon your own resources, 
and though Agnes is not as near us as formerly, yet you 
can occasionally puss a week with her. To be sure we 
must not expect her to visit us often, as she has so many 
duties to attend to; indeed, I wish you would take a 
lesson from her; she has shown what a danghter should 
be, for though her situation is far more trying than yours, 
yet her mother assures me, she has never heard a mur- 
mur from her lips; on the contrary, her cheerfulness 
seems to threw a light on the darkest and most trying 
scenes they have ever to endure.” 

‘“‘ Well, mother, you seem to admire her greatly all 
at once, you did not formerly praise her so, when she re- 
fused to attend some of our parties; and I once heard 
you say, she was a singular being whom no one could 
understand.” 

“I said it in ignorance of her real dispositien, Ellen, 
but I now know her better, and a more lovely character 
I have never been acquainted with; and do but follow 
her example, Ellen, and light our humble dwelling with 
smiles, and I think we may enjoy some degree of hap- 
piness.”’ 

Ellen’s mother had a strong mind which enabled her 
to bear her altered circumstances with fortitude; she 
entered largely into the glittering scenes of fashionable 
life, but had never been entirely drawn away by their 
intoxication from her duty as a wife ; and though it gave 
her great mortification to find herself so reduced, yet 
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she had no wish to spoil the remaining beauty she pos-| 
sessed by useless irritation, which she had seen have 
the worst effect upon that of others, and therefore she 
did all in her power to make her new residence plea- | 
sant. Not so Ellen—her blighted prospects were her | 
constant theme; the fashionable friends that always | 
professed such affection for her when her father was | 
thought to be rich, had never taken the trouble to call 
upon her in her new abode. Then the elegant George | 
Saunders, the fashionable beau, who was ever her part: | 
ner at the bails, even he had never been near her, and 
this was really mortifying to her; not that she felt any | 
attachment towards him, oh, no, but then his attentions | 
were ever so gratifying to her vanity, and besides it) 
was a sort of triumph over her fashionable acquaintan- | 
ces to have the handsomest beau—for they all admired | 
him greatly; not that he possessed any great qualities, | 
but then he dressed so elegantly, and entered a room 
so gracefully, and dance—oh, how divinely. Such was | 
the person whose neg'ect gave Ellen so much pain. 

When Ellen predicted that Agnes would be an old | 
maid, she little thought it would be her own destiny. | 
Then, she spoke with all the confidence of youth, beau- | 
ty and wealth—we have shown the latter failed her; | 
the former was still left her and had she but taken her! 
mother’s advice, she might have enjoyed them some | 
time longer; but habitual discontent will spoil the fair- 
est face, and Ellen indulged her repinings until they 
became a settled habit; and of courre she began to look | 
much older than she really was; and «hen at length her | 
father’s business took a favorable w-rn, and he found | 
himself once more growing rich, Ellen could again enter | 








that circle she had so much pined for—but where was. 
the sparkling beauty and lively youth, that made) 
her the delight of the ball room? Alas, they had depar-| 
ted for ever; and not even the “ charmed circle” could 
bring them back. Her conduct too, during adversity, 
had not passed unnoticed ; and no gentleman could wish 
to form an alliance with one who had shown so selfish a 
spirit, so she found herself very much neglected by those 
who formerly were so attentive to her, and as time pass- 
ed over her she began to think it quits possible that 
even she would be an old maid, and so it happened, in 
a few years—the very character she had drawn for Ag- 
nes was fully realized in herself. 

Agnes, during this time had far more disadvantages 
to struggle with. Yet she continued to exercise beauti- 
ful qualities, which soon made her the idol of her fami- 
ly. She had the pleasure of seeing her mother fully 
restored to health through her kind nursing; while her 
father’s cares were considerably lessened by the atten- 
tion she bestowed on the children; and he once said 
he could not regret his reduction, as it had shown him 
what a lovely daughter he possessed. But there 
was a reward in store for Agnes which she little 
thought of. 

When Agnes refused the offer of Edward Stanton, it 
was not from any want of atlection towards him, as she 
had long felt the most sincere attachment for him that 
woman is capable of feeling ; indeed this was the secret 
affection that had puzzled Ellen so much, though she 
never would have believed that Agnes could possibly 
refuse a gentleman if she prefered him above all others. 
Yet it was indeed so, for notwithstanding all the high 








and noble qualities Edward possessed, he yet Jacked the 
‘one thing needful,” and this to Agnes was every thing, 
With the consistency of her high character, she gave 
him a gentle but firm refusal; and when he begged with 
all the ardor of a lover to know whether time might not 
alter her determination, she with all the delicacy be- 
coming her sex, told him of the principles which deci- 
ded her conduct, and not until he added the humility of 
a christian to his excellent moral character, could she 
be his wife. 

Had she given this explanation to her relatives, she 
would have been but ridiculed, so she very wisely let 
them conjecture her reasons for not forming so very ex- 
cellent an alliance. But it must not be supposed that 
this firm adherance to her duty gave her no pain, alas, 
no—for such is the power of our passions that we can- 
not subdue them at will; and Agnes had much to strug- 
gle with in her own heart, ere she could forget Edward; 
but she walked in a strength not her own, and with a 
firm reiiance on Him who had called her to the sacri- 
fice; she in time gained her former composure, and 
never did she for an instant regret her determination. 

How very subtle is the human heart. Poor Agnes 
little thought while she was congratulating herself on 
overcoming her affection, she had but engraven it deeper 
on her heart, where it still remained, and wanted but the 
appearance of its object, to again start up with even 


| more than its former violence ; yet so it was, and it was 


well for her that Edward had soon after her refusal 
gone to a distant country, where he intended to spend at 
least three years. It was during his journey he visited 
a young friend to whom he had been much attached at 
college. He found him in the last stage of consump- 
tion. And it was during this visit he had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the power of religion in sustaining its 
believer at the approach of death; and so deeply did 
the conviction of its necessity press upon his mind, that 
he gave his dying friend a solemn promise he would em- 
brace it. 

He kept his promise, and in the fullest sense of the 
word became a believing Christian, and not until then 
did he do justice to the beautiful consistency of Agnes’ 
character, and he determined to hasten back and secure 
for himself a helpmate, whose lovely qualities would 
bloom through the short space of time, but prepured her 
for'a glorious eternity. 

Agnes in the meantime knew nothing of all this. She 
was still performing with cheerfulness the duties that 
devolved on her, and blooming in all the beauty that 
youth and exercise could give. When Edward returned 
to his native city, after an absence of eighteen months, 
he lost no time in looking for the residence of Agnes. 
His surprise at the change in her father’s circumstances 
was great, but it did not deter him an instant from 
again pressing his suit; and after receiving an account 
of all that had befallen her during his absence, from her 
mother, he eagerly inquired where Agnes was. She 
was in the garden at the time of his visit, and knew 
nothing of his arrival in the city. What, then, were 
her feelings, when turning to look for a string to tie up 
a geraniam, she saw the form of Edward Stanton betore 
her, and felt herself caught in his arms—for between 
joy and surprise she had nearly fallen—and when after 
exhausting every argument that love could devise to 
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shake her former determination, he told her of his own 
changed principles—why, I leave her joy to be ima- 
gined, for surely words are all too feeble to express her 
feelings. 

It was not until after her father’s business had taken 
a very favorable turn, that she became the wife of Ed- 
ward; for no arguments could make her leave her pa- 
rents until she again saw them in prosperous circum- 
stances. Asa wife her lovely conduct still shone pre- 
eminent; and while Ellen was still indulging in her 
repinings at the ways of Providence, Agnes was raising 
a lovely family, whose early days gave promise of pos- 
sessing the beautiful virtues of their mother. 


Brooklyn, 1838. 


WIVES. 


BY MISS ANNA MARIA SARGEANT. 


Or the different relationships Woman is called upon 
by Nature to bear, both towards her own and the oppo- 
site sex, perhaps there is none in which she stands so 
prominent as that of a Wife. As a daughter she sustains 
an interesting character, and beautiful is it to behold her 
fultilling the filial duties with reverence and love. Asa 
sister many of the most pleasing and gentle traits may 
be developed. As a mother she is placed in a situation 
of the utmost importance, and where newand delightful 
feelings are awakened into existence. But it is as a 
Wife she is most regarded by the world, and for that 
character all the energies of her nature appear to be 
brought into action. 


At her creation the duties of a wife were the first she || 


was called upon to fulfil, and eloquent is the description 
our Master-Poet has given of her in that relationship— 
where Scripture is silent, he, as with a sunbeam, has 
pourtrayed her in all the holiness of her pristine purity, 
and even after ber fall touchingly beautiful is the repre- 
sentation of her penitence, and willingness to bear the 
whole weight of her offended Maker’s ire. 

In the situation of Wife all the great and ennobling 
virtues, as well as all the gentle and tender affections 
which pertain to the female character, maybe exhibited. 
The first and most prominent is her faithfulness ; many 
are the instances history and biography record, but there 
are many whom none but a circumscribed few are ac- 
quainted with, where unostentatious but unconquerable 
devotion to its object meet alone the reward it seeks. 
Woman is generally esteemed timid and retiring, and as 
such she lays the greatest claim upon Man; as such in 
the ordinary affairs of life she is in her most attractive 
character, but there are situations where she puts on the 
noble courage of the lion instead of the gentleness of 
the lamb, and it is usually brought into exercise by the 
strength of her affection as alWife. Frequently is she 
seen to bear with surprising magnanimity the distresses 
and difficulties which may overwhelm her partner in 
them. Frequently is she known to stem the rough tor- 


ily exhibited, and for these every hour in the day must 
give scope. The variety of little disappointments and 
vexations, which of necessity occur, (to man more espe- 
\ cially, from his greater intercourse with the world,) not 
unusually renders the temper somewhat irritable, but it 
is the duty and pleasure of the amiable and affectionate 
wife to endeavor to soften this irritability by sweetness 
and forbearance, by showing her willingness to promote 
his happiness however the world may frown—her ten- 
_derness and affection unchanged however other friends 
/may desert—she will, by self-denial seek to advance his 
| pleasure by candor, dispel all doubts that might darken 
his confidence, and by generosity of thought and word, 
_and deed, prove her every interest is swallowed up in 
| his. 

__ By many my picture of Woman's devotedness may be 
\deemed too highly colored, but J have seen her in the 
character of Wife all that I have described ; I have seen 
_her trying to smile away the distresses of him to whom 
her heart and life was devoted, and when that has failed 
_I have seen her answer only bya tear, a silent, eloquent 
tear, not intended as a reproof, but which has affected 
what all her smiles may have failed to accomplish; I 
have seen her by the exercise of moral courage bearing 
all the sterner duties, and shaking off the retiring timidi- 
ty of her nature to supply his want of power; I have 





| seen her denying herself all the luxuries, comforts, nay, 


almost necessaries of life, to promote his pleasure and 
| well-being ; I have seen her beside his couch in the hour 
of sickness, enduring fatigue with uncomplaining pa- 
'tience. Yea, all this and far more I have seen wrought 
‘from the pure essence of Woman’s love. 

In the breast of that woman where vanity is the lead- 
||ing characteristic (and unhappily the modern system of 
female education too often fosters this disgusting evil,) 
the virtues, such as we have described, cannot be expec- 
ted to dwell. She who, either as a maiden or a wife, 
/ pants for admiration, and to gain it will wound the feel- 
ings or ruin the peace of another, is altogether incapa- 
ble of the generous sentiment which alone deserves the 
‘name of Love. Avarice is a still more odious inhabi- 


ly devoid of those soft affections we usually look for in 
our sex ; and she reaps the reward she merits when she 
| sacrifices her principles and feelings by a union of inte- 
_rest; the gold she has so dearly purchased fails to pro- 
cure the happiness she seeks, and her heart becomes a 
chaos of evil passions and disappointed hopes. 
How delightful is it to witness an aged couple who 
have weathered life’s storms hand in hand, and smiled 
;on each other amid them, even as in its sunshine— 
| whose pleasure in each other’s society does not decrease 
|because time has furrowed their brows and divested 
them of the strength and beauty of youth; to such a 
‘pair the past affords a fund of exquisite joy, as it pre- 
sents through memory’s glass their early loves, and if 
religion opens to their view the prospect of re-union 
|after death in a world where separation is not known, 





rent of adversity for his sake when all the world beside | sweet and easy must be their departure, and no cause 


may have forsaken him. Yea, in the midst of his deep- 
est despair, she is to be seen whispering peace and con- 
solation, and shedding a halo around the dark chaos of 
his soul. 





have they to regret that life’s day is on the decline. 
| 


| He who knows the world will not be too bashful. He 


But the milder and passive virtues are more common- || who knows himself will not be too impudent. 


‘tant: the bosom of her whe cherishes it must be total- 
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LINES 


| 


To a gentleman whose birth-day happened on New- 


Year's Day, as did his father’s and grandfather's. | 
The latter lost his life atthe battle of Bunker Hill. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 
Otp Time has swept his awful wing 
Above the teeming earth, 
And with his icy signet-ring 
Sealed the eventful birth 
Of many a dawning year, since he, 
The grandsire of thy memory, 
Upon his mother’s bosom lay, 
The first-born of a New-Year’s Dar. 


No princely dome, nor mouldering spire, 
Mark’d the proud birth-place of thy sire. 
Then the stern knotted forest oak 

Shook its bare arms upon the shore, 
Where the unfettered surges brcke, 

And trembled to old Ocean’s roar ; 
And then Niagara’s thunders rose 

Up from a mighty solitude, 
Shook the deep forest from repose, 

And from that altar, stern and rude, 
Sent its full, lofty anthem out, 
Like Nature in her battle shout. 
Then the broad West was all untrod; 
Its bosom blossomed but for God; 
The smiling South, the rocky East, 
Were haunted by the forest beast ; 
And all the vast untrodden land, 
Which God had given the Pilgrim band, 
Lay out beneath the deep blue skies, 
As it had slept for centuries. 
The fierce bald eagle reared her brood 
In the dark forest’s solitude ; 
The panther slumbered in his lair, 
And fierce brow’d chiefs were monarchs there ; 
For only on the rock-bound shore 
The mighty trees, moss-grown and hoar, 
Had felt the axe; and where they stood, 
The city spire and village rude 
Rose up, while yet the war-whoop rung, 
The germs from which a nation sprung. 


Then came oppression—and then came 
A thirst for freedom, and the flame 
Of hostile swords—the cannon’s roar ; 
The war-steed’s hoof was on our shore. 
Our fathers rose; abroad was flung 
The blood-red flag of deadly strife. 
From his loved hearth thy grandsire sprung, 
With heart of fire and keen edged knife. 
All loud and fierce his war-cry rose, 
As on he dashed to join the throng 
Of those who swore to right the wrong, 
Or ia death’s grapple meet their foes. 


There on that stern eventful day, 

Where breast to breast, and man to man, 
Was urged the fierce relentless fray, 

Till the red blood all warmly ran— 
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Where many an ebbing heart gave out 
Its pulses with a dying shout, 
Thy grandsire fell. Brave was his fall. 

There in the hotest of the fray 
He sunk to die ; the passing ball 

Hissed sharply o’er him as he lay, 

And the young grass that made his bed 

Was trampled down with human gore. 
The flame of swords above his head— 

The bursting bomb—the cannon’s roar— 
The clashing muskets brightly gleaming, 
And high above the banners streaming— 
All flashed before his glazing eye, 

Like gorgeous shadows hurrying by. 
Trampled beneath the rushing tread 

Of eager troops, he raised his head, 
And in that heap of foemen slain, 
Where the red blood drops fell like rain, 
He struggled for a moment’s life, 

To learn how waged the mortal strife. 

A fearful rush—a long loud shout, 
From that fierce host came ringing out. 
As if a fiery dart had won 

Its way through every freezing vein, 
Up to his feet the patriot sprung, 

And grasped his broken sword again ; 
The blade flashed brightly round his head; 
He staggered—reeled—fell forward, dead. 
He died as all the brave should die, 

His dirge a nation’s battle cry. 


The holy trust which falls to thee, 
Thy ancestor most bravely won— 
A glorious name—a nation free— 
His New-Yrar’s Girt from sire to son. 





THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Sue laughs and runs, a cherub thing ; 
And proud is the doting sire 

To see her pluck the buds of spring, 
Or play by the winter fire. 

Her golden hair falls thick and fair 
In many a wavy curl; 

And freshly sleek is the ruddy cheek 
Of the infant American girl. 


The years steal on, and, day by day, 
Her native charms expand ; 


Till her proud face beams in the summer ray, 


Like the rose of her own blest land. 
There’s music in her laughing tone, 
A darker shade on the curl; 
And beauty makes her chosen throne 
On the brow of the American girl. 


She is standing now, a happy bride, 
At the holy altar rail, 

While the sacred blush of maiden pride 
Gives a tinge to the snowy veil. 

Her eye of light is the diamond bright, 
Her innocence the pear! ; 

And these are ever the bridal gems 
That are worn by the American girl. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A WEAK MAN. 


I. | 
In a deeply curtained library, before a bright blazing | 


fire, and beside a circular table, covered with various | 


sized and tinted papers, and parchments, sat two gen- || 
tlemen, rather declined in the vale of years; both grave )| 
and sericus, but very different in every other characte- | 
ristic, mental or personal. An important discussion had | 
occupied them for some hours, and had been almost 
ended, not apparently to the entire satisfaction of either, | 
when a glance of the haughty eyes of the portly Bishop | 
of D , at a splendid timepiece, reminded him the | 
hour of dinner was nearly arrived, and warned him to | 
hasten the debate to the finalz. With a slight accelera- | 
tion in his usually slow and pompous mode of speech, || 
he proceeded on the point in dispute. | 
“* You will excuse me, if I still continue to think, Col-|| 








onel Harcourt, the fortune allotted to your daughter | 
might be very justly incre anes, without injury either| 
to yourself or your successor.’ | 
“ Sir,” replied the Colonel, ‘‘I have proved to you, 
that no more can be done, unless I should stoop to dis- || 
member the inheritance of my nephew and heir—and 
however, I may have both the power and right, to do 20, | 
I have not the will. The name and respectability of our | 
house, must be amply supported, and no one shall reflect || 
on my memory for having too lavishly portioned my || 
daughter, who, in my humble Oe does not merit || 


being made an object of — |me. 


“‘ Allow me to tell you,” said the Bishop, rising from || 
his cushioned chair, “ I cannot be convinced of the jus-|| 
tice of your determination. Miss Harcourt is, no doubt | 
every thing amiable and desirable, but when you consi- | 
der what sacrifice J have made, the necessity of a suit-| 
able establishment to the rank and expectations of my! 
son.” | 

“ And allow me to tell you, my Lord Bishop,” inter- | 


} 


yourself I am heartily rejoiced we have agreed at last. 





rupted Colonel Harcour*, proud fire flashing from his, 


still bright eyes, and pale up his tall martial form to j 


“Pardon me, my lord, for the unpleasant allusion, 
which, I assure you, inadvertently escaped me: but like 


I hope to God my poor girl will have enough of resolu- 
tion to bear the change with fortitude—but I have done. 
I wish your lordship farewell, and a better bride for 
your son than Elinor Harcourt.” 

“‘T waive apologies, Colonel Harcourt, you have pre- 
sumed too far, but let it pass: farewell;” and stiffly 
bowing the two old obstinate men separated, each in- 
wardly delighted that a match, approved by neither, was 
got rid of, with a fair excuse, sufficient as they suppo- 

sed to quiet their childrens repinings. Colonel Harcourt 
instantly ordered his carriage, and unmindful of the 
astonishment depicted on every countenance, he hastily 
entered the drawing-room, where his daughter was 
seated, her young lover hanging over her, his sisters 


laughing and talking to her in all the close intimacy of 


long association and anticipated relationship. She look- 
ed up and started as she encountered the stern gaze of 
her father, who coldly bowing to the Misses Percy, said, 
‘Come, Elinor, any yourself fora drive, my dear—we 

| are going home.” 

“Home, papa?” 

““ Home, Colonel Harcourt ?” 

““ Home,” said William Percy, “ at such a time—such 


/a wild autumn evening as this! What is the matter, 


sir, may I ask?” 

“You may ask, sir, but your father will answer for 
Hasten, Elinor, therising wind is curling the broad 
river now, and we have three hours smart driving before 
us.’ 

“Oh, papa, let me speak.” 

“‘ Not here, my dear—go at once, and prepare. Par 
don me, young ladies, entreaties are unavailing—and 
forgive me if I appear a little chafed where all a little 
while ago, ‘ went merry as a marriage bell.’ ” 

The young ladies retired together—and William Per- 
cy finding himself decidedly repulsed by his grim com- 
panion, sought his father in the library, where, reclining 


its full height—*‘ allow me to tell you, what J consider |in pompous luxury he found him, the red somewhat 


sufficient for my daughter, should be so for your son—if | 
her fortune be alone the object, you may have hundreds | 
her superior, but if otherwise, I defy you to find one.” | 
‘“T have said nothing derogatory to the merits of Miss | 
Harcourt, sir; had fortune been the sole desire of my. 
family on this occasion, there are several distinguished | 
young ladies of immense property, among whom my | 
son might have chosen, without fear of refusal; distin-| 
guished, sir, not only by riches, but also by beauty, ta- 
lents and birth, equal at least to the daughter of Colo-| 
nel Harcourt.” 
“ And do you believe, my lord, I accept this alliance | 
as a peculiar favor? Do you believe my girl has not 
been appreciated by the best and noblest in the pro-| 
vince? I do not boast, my lord—whatever may be the 





— » — 


fancies of our children, J, for one, have had no desire | 


deepened on his full broad cheek, and very alarming 
sparkles glancing from his cold grey eyes. 

‘Father what is this—what have you done—why is 
Elinor leaving us? I thought all was settled, and now,” 
the son threw himself on a chair, burying his face in his 
hands, while his father haughtily replied— 

“‘ William, to gratify your boyish fancy I sought this 
alliance. I never liked the father, I never liked the 
race, and all my attempts to control my own antipathies 
and make you satisfied, what is my reward? Insult, 
my son, gross insult—taunted with the blot on our es- 
cutcheon, (although, considering how it came, we should 
be proud of it,) and, that you were condescended to by 
‘| the child of a hundred descents, or more, for what I 
know—with other things which I will not repeat; but 
this I charge you, as you value a father’s love, never 


the old coat of Harcourt should be quartered with a | again look on Elinor Harcourt as other than a stranger.”’ 
bend sinister.” 

“ Sir,” said the Bishop, trembling with rage, “ our | 
negociation is ended—you have insulted me, sir, beyond | 
forgiveness, and here let us finish a business which I || 
have always despised and detested, though compelled | 
to it by the folly of a misguided young man.’ 


“Oh, father, hear me—this is some hasty mood of 
the Colonel—you have misunderstood him, I—” 

“ Be silent, boy,” said the imperious parent. “I 
cannot bear further provocation this morning — you 
know I never change. Abide by what I tell you, and 
ll begone ! ” 
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The parting of Elinor with her young friends need | 
not delay us. Sad it was, as all such partings are, but | 
so hurried, that before William had left the library, the 
carriage had whirled off from the door; and the sound 
of wheels, the occasional glancing of horses at full 
speed, through the half leafless trees, were the last 
traces he saw or heard of Elinor Harcourt. Nor need 
we follow him to his silent chamber, with vain efforts to. 
describe the first deep sorrow of his young sensitive | 
heart, mourning over the ruin of brilliant hopes, and 
love’s fair flowers of promise, never again to blossom 
through the waste of his cheerless existence. 

For several days a violent autumnal storm confined 
every member of the Bishop’s family to the palace ; 
but on the first morning of favorable weather, William | 
rode off to Harcourt Hall, trusting, that perhaps some- | 
thing might be arranged between Elinor aid himself, to 
ameliorate the tempers of their two irritable fathers. 
Feeling inspirited by the fresh wind and beaming sun-| 











shine, sparkling on leaf and late blowing flower, yet| 
bathed in heavy rain-dropt ; soothed by all sweet sounds 
of bird and wandering bee, and murmuring brook and | 
cheerful whistle of the laborer in the field; he indulged | 
in a day-dream so very pleasant, that his horse had 
slowly paced up the long avenue of elms, ere he awak-| 
ened from his reverie. As he looked around, and then | 
towards the drawing-room windows, usually opened on 
the lawn, he was surprised at their being closed, and 
still more, at the unaccustomed stillness in every part | 
of the house and grounds within view. Dismounting 
without waiting for any servants’ appearance, he knock- 
ed at the front entrance, and after several repetitions, it 
was opened by the old housekeeper, a little out of hu- | 
mor at the disturbance he had created. He inquired | 
for Miss Harcourt, and heard with undisguised dismay, | 
she and her father had set off some hours before, by | 
what route, the woman knew not, but she said her mas- 
ter had settled his domestic affairs in such a manner, 
that he could travel without inconvenience for two or 
three years in France or Italy. 

“And Elinor?” said Percy, gasping with suppressed 
agony. 

“‘ Miss Harcourt,” said the now composed dame, “ is 
gone, of course; I believe she expected to have seen 
you, Mr. Percy, but she left a letter for you,”’ and turn- 
ing into a small breakfast parlor off the hall, she came 
back in a moment, handed him a letter, which snatching 
from her with a slight bow, he sprang on his horse and 
rode away much more rapidly than he came. He pau- 
sed not till he entered his father’s park, and leaping from 
the horse, he flung the bridle over his neck, and sat 
down under a tree, with trembling hands unfolding Eli- 
nor’s farewell. What were his feelings on its perusal, 
will be best understood by the following : 

“You will be grieved, and astonished, dear William, 


when you receive this, and learn that many months, per- 


haps years, may pass before we meet again. Though 
the weather has been inclement fis some few days, 
yet I expected you to the last moment, but I sup-_ 
pose you would not be allowed to expose yourself in 
such a storm, and therefore we have been deprived of 
the melancholy pleasure of saying farewell. But, Wil- 
liam, do not repine that we are separated—it cannot be 
for more than two years; and be but true to yourself 
35 








| thy of my love. 


and me in that short time, and all may yet be well. 
William, you know my father often objected to your 
yielding disposition, prove to him you are not ‘infirm 
of purpose’—and even he may, for my sake, forgive 
the slight cast upon us by your father, who very plainly 
intimated that he was condescending for the whim of 
his son, to receive me into his family. You know how 
very, very proud my father ie, judge if he had not rea- 
son to break off the engagement ; and there having been 
neither visit nor message from your family since, has 
farther irritated him, and lest J should bend, (as he 
terms it) he has taken this sudden flight to the conti- 
nent. Where we are to go, I cannot tell—but I will 
write as soon as we arrive in France, and inform you, if 
possible, how a letter may find me. My father hopes 
that this absence may try us both sufficiently so as to 
prevent all possibility of a reconciliation ; but, William, 
let no one make you believe that I shall ever change, 
unless you first, by your own desertion, become unwor- 
I have always been candid in telling 
you of my attachment, because it has grown with my 


/growth, and strengthened with my strength—should 


you indeed forget me, it will be from the influence of 
others, too unscrupulous in what means they may use to 
gain the desired end—there I have fears—but be true to 
me, William, I charge you once more, and trust in the 
faith of ELINOR HARCUURT.” 
Slowly the tears rolled over Percy’s cheek as he 
| finished the letter. Conscious of his own weakness in 
submitting to the opinions of others, he dared not vow 
that the decided and firm minded Elinor should alone 
possess his heart; with her departed the best support 
of his facile disposition; and he hopelessly thought of 
two long years of absence—in that dreary time, expo- 
sed to the schemes of his father, whose ambition looked 
very high for his only son, without his guardian angel 
near him—he could not believe his energy could sustain 
him. Despondingly laying down his head on the grassy 
bank where he sat, he wept long and bitterly, and after 
the lapse of many hours, he was aroused by the appear- 
ance of several servants, evidently alarmed, and wko 
loudly rejoiced to find him in safety, as his horse having 
gone to the stable without a rider, had put the whole 
household in commotion. When Percy attempted to 
rise his limbs were so stiffened from lying on the damp 
earth he could not stand: two grooms assisted him te 
the house—and anxiously attended by his father and 
sisters, he was taken to his apartment; a violent fever | 
ensued, a long delirium, and after many months waver< 
ing between life and death, ue was at last pronounced 
out of danger—but Elinor Harcourt had been absent 
from her home more than a year, ere health was! fully 


restored to William Percy. 
j 


II. 


And now two years had come, and gone 
winters, two balmy springs, two glorious wo eg and 
in that second autumn the Bishop of D—— united his 








fore his own union, an extract from a Paris pay 
nounced the marriage of Miss Harcourt with 
Frederic Clarendon. It was a severe and 
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blow, but exceedingly gratifying to the Bishop, and | 


forthwith he urged on his son the propriety of securing 
a woman of such distinguished family and fortune as 
Lady Jane. True she was not young, far from being 





say! Why doyou not speak of him? Do you fear to 
wound me after all ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Percy, I do not understand you; there is some 
strange mistake; I have not deserved this; but I do not 


even pretty, and still farther from being amiable, but all | believe you jest, with that careworn brow—no, Wil- 
were now alike to William; he felt that he had loved, | liam—I do not—you must be mistaken.” 

that he did love even then, as deeply, as truly, as man | ‘“‘Elincr,” said Percy, in a voice of stifled agony, “ for 
could love—he had loved, and lost! He resigned him-', God’s sake, answer me at once, are you, or are you not, 
self to his father’s will; proposal and acceptance were | still Elinor Harcourt ?”’ 

all sufficient. Lady Jane wished merely to change her} “ Still Elinor Harcourt, as certainly as you are Wil- 


name to any other respectable one, and with a frozen 
heart, and pale sad brow, William bound himself before 
the altar, to love and cherish his cold and haughty bride. 


° ° | 
After the moon of honey, so often mingled w**': gall, 


long visits were paid among the many titled relations of 
both parties. Incessant gaiety, and continued changes 
prevented William from feeling his chain bearing very 
heavy for a time; but soon the brida: festivities were to 
close: on the conclusion of the visit they were then 


liam Percy.” 

“‘ Oh, God, have I been deceived! Elinor, I saw your 
marriage with Clarendon in a Paris paper.” 

“I saw it myself, William, but that did not make it 
true ; and lest you should have believed it, I would have 


_ written to you, but to all the many letters I sent during 


the first year of our absence, I never received a line of 
reply ; 1 was therefore constrained to believe you had 
been forbidden to write, or even to depute one of your 
sisters.” 


paying, they were to retire to domestic privacy. Wil- 
liam had been placed in a rectory in his father’s diocese, | “No more, Elinor, no more—it is enough ; for a long 
and the Bishop having chosen another residence left the | year after you left me I was confined by illness, tedious, 
old palace (as it was still from custom called) to his | wearing, heart-breaking illness. I could see no letters— 
son. The last gay meeting they were to attend, was a J] had no friends; we have been the victims of a dark 
race-ball at M ; and with a rather lighter heart than and cruel domestic conspiracy; I dare not think of who 
usual, Percy with his bride and a large party entered may be the guilty parties—but they have done their 
the assembly rooms, laughing gaily over the amusements | y ork—we are indeed separated for ever! I am mar- 
and occurrences of the morning, and smilingly returning | yjed—this, this was to be the result of all the scheming 
the salutations of their acquaintances. Lady Jane was | barburity that led me to believe in your abandonment of 
soon engaged in dancing ; her diamonds, if not her eyes, | gne—oh, Elinor, Elinor, all is over.” 

were the most brilliant in the rooms; and being unusually “ Yes, William, all is over—I know you are married— 
pleased to contemplate the gay scene before him, Wil- | | heard it at Cheltenham, and not being disposed to give 
liam leaned near a pillar where several sofas were | credence to newspapers, I insisted on my father writing 
ranged in curtained recesses for the convenience of | tg his agent to ascertain the truth—I could not think it 
chaperones, or perhaps flirtations. At first he was in- possible, but we were convinced—and even then, Wil- 
attentive to those immediately around him, but suddenly jiam, I did not blame you, because I was sure you had 
tunes of familiar sofiness fell on his ear, he turned—and | been imposed upon in some way, and though I suffered 
on the sofa behind him, beheld his lost Elinor. Speech-|| deeply, I forgave you.” ‘ . 

less and deadly pale, he gazed on her for a moment, | Tears fell on Percy’s hand as fondly bending over he 
while with some trepidation, her check slightly coloring, | held both Elinor’s in his own; in that wretched moment 
she rose and gracefully presenting her hand, said, in her | there was a gleam of brightness, to know, that calm as 
former gentle manner, “ Mr. Percy!—this is very un-|| she looked, he was still beloved—it was fearful and a 
expected—l1 hope you are well—allow me to introduce | criminal joy, but yet rapture unspeakable, and tenderly 





you to my aunt, Mrs. Villiers.” | he murmured— 


} 

Perey bowed mechanically—and sunk down beside ‘Bless you, bless you, my Elinor! still my own 
Elinor (as she indicated her wish that he should do so) | Elinor! Oh, if you but knew how I love you! if you 
on the farthest end of the sofa, shaded from observation | could but feel for one instant, the passion that is wasting 
by the pillar and its drapery—thankful for the conside- | my existence! but you, oh, you are so firm, so cold— 
rate kindness of her who had ever soothed all difficul- | Yet SY, oh, say for once, once only, dearest, dearest, 


tiéss, so long as fortune permitted them to be together. | that you love me yei.” 
Elinor forcibly withdrew her hands, and looked offend- 


“Elinor,” he burst forth, ‘ Elinor, where have you| ods tnaeill commentieh. 
been ? What have you done? Oh, Elinor, pity and « William Percy, this language you must not hold to 
pardo‘n me for speaking to you thus, and now—give me | me—I do not bid you love Lady Jane, I do mot. think 
a few minutes, and explain the past, Elinor, still dear | you cam, at least, not now, not with the consciousness of 
Elinor, we may never meet again—do not mind your having resigned, almost without struggle, and without 
aunt, listen t» me "” inquiry, one who loved you from childhood, but be con- 

" William, I have told Mrs. Villiers that I wished to | sistent—remember your duties—and your respect for 
talk with you. I am as ever, willing to listen to you, || my father’s daughter !—you will not again be tempted 
and Pyrepared to answer every thing you ask, but do not | to such folly by my presence, for here we part.” 
wand»; from what you desire to tell me, or to inquire, | + Qh, do not say so—do not—do not, dearest—I shall 
as, if ‘ny father observe us, he will take me away, and |! jive in our old home, we must meet some times—and 
I cannot receive you as a visitor.” | you cannot refuse me a kind word, a kind look—oh, 


¢ your husband, Elinor, what will your husband | kow I shall live upon a giance, from time to time !—do 


| 
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not answer me, Elinor!—I will not hear you—I am || were no gazers collected around the church ; and calmly 
maddened, maddened by injuries, where I cannot be and composedly Elinor was led up to the rustic altar, 
revenged—you love me yet—and you must not, cannot, | by her lover, attended by her father, one bridesmaid, 
always close that firm, proud mouth as you do now. | and a friend of Clarendon. A murmur of painful sur- 
Even to see you among others will be such happiness. | || prise from her father caused her to lift her eyes to the 
Oh, I shall forget sometimes that those horrible changes || clergyman, and there stood William Percy, prepared to 
have happened! I may dream, Elinor, I may dream of | perform that service which would unite another with 
you, you cannot deprive me of your smiles in my sleep,” | the only being he ever loved. She started ‘and turned 
and as he spoke more slowly, and fixed his large soft || very pale, but the contracted brow, the pallor, the wild- 
beautiful eyes on her, Elinor at length succeeded in re- | ness of his eyes, the compressed lips, bitten till the blood 
plying. His rapid utterance and vehemence had pre- | started, told too plainly the dreadful agony within of the 
cluded her interrupting him. But now, witha resolved unfortunate man before her. It was evident he had not 
look, calm and proud indeed, she bore his ardent gaze. _|| anticipated who the parties were, and it was equally 
‘William Percy, you are preparing for yourself a life || evident the ceremony must be performed whatever his 
of misery—with me you will not have any chance of|| tortures. He turned the leaves of the prayer-book over 
association for years, if ever—but if you must have day- | and over, until the clerk assisting him, pointed out the 
dreanis—if you must give yourself up to unreasonable | | place, and drawing a deep breath he began, but ina 
excitement, you will always find abundance of excuses ‘voice so hollow, so sepulchral, so fearfully thrilling, 
I speak to you as your friend, pardoning | | every one shuddered, as word after word slowly passed 
the presumption I have just witnessed. We go to the | from his lips. Low and with deep feeling were made 
continent again, toremuain for some years longer. I hid | the responses ; at each movement of Elinor he shivered 
you a kind farewell. I see Lady Jane Percy advan-| _convulsively, as if a sword were sheathed in his heart; 
cing—also my father—farewell once more—remember | Jat length he pronounced in a strange, loud, unearthly 
you have the forgiveness of Elinor Harcourt.” | tone, those awful words, ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined 
She walked slowly away, took her father’s arm, and || let no man put asunder,”—the sound becoming higher 
passed to another room; shortly after she retired with and more horrible as he concluded, giving a long pier- 
her party, and Percy saw her no more. With conyul-|| cing shriek, and falling on the stone pavement covered 
sive smiles and a ghastly expression of pleasure, he || with blood, which gushed in streams from his mouth, 
replied to the remarks of his wife and her friends—he and lying motionless as marble, in the midst of the 
wore through that miserable night, seeking oblivion from | terror-stricken persons who surrounded him. The old 
a powerful opiate, to which of late he had often resorted | Colonel, the bridegroom, the servants tried every 
in his sorrow. He was one of those most wretched of 'means to restore him. The bride sank ona seat, she 


all beings who have neither the courage to do right nor | did not faint, neither did she offer assistance; power- 
‘|less in body, but still commanding her mind, she di- 


| rected the trembling bridesmaid to give what little 








for your folly. 


wrong. 


Ill. 


And two years again had rolled away, bearing on the 





help she could—and at last the efforts of the gentlemen 


appeared to succeed. Returning consciousness gradu- 


never ceasing tide of time, the hopes, and fears, and | ally tinged his white cold cheek, he unclosed his eyes, 


joys, and sorrows, and life, and death, of many a poor 
denizen of earth; and again had Elinor Harcourt re- 
turned to the halls of her fathers, as beautiful, as high- | 
minded, but still more dignified in look and manner than | 
when, four years previous, she had parted from her early 
love. Not solitary did she now wander through her 
own fair groves and shady bowers, tinged with the fading 
hues of autumn; a bold, proud, intelligent companion 
was ever by her side, with less beauty of person, but 
far higher and nobler graces of manliness, than his 
whose fascinating tenderness had been the talisman 
which enslaved her from childhood. Her father had 


insisted that the union of Colonel Clarendon and his || 
| mantled, was left to mouldering decay. 


daughter should be solemnized in her native home; 
but as Elinor wished to avoid wounding Percy’s feel- 
ings (he being rector of the Parish,) should he yet 
care for her; in her turn, she insisted on perfect priva- 
cy—and the evening before the wedding-day a note to 
the curate who lived near tnem, requested his pre- 
sence on the occasion, in the little chapel where he 
alone officiated, a short distance from Harcourt Hall. 
The bridal cortége set out on a soft gray morning with 
avery unpretending appearance; there being but two 
carriages, and the usual number of outriders, only dis- 
tinguished by their white favors from common visiting 





excursions. 


carriage. 


and regardluss of all around him, but the one cherished 
object, fixec his gaze on her, while the Colonel was di- 
_recting a careful servant to accompany the rector to his 
own home, and Clarendon joined in assisting him to his 
As he passed the weeping bride, he paused 
for an instant, and faintly breathing, ‘God bless you! 
we meet no more on earth, but we shall in heaven, where 
there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage !” The 
melancholy and sympathising bridal party drove slowly 
away. A shadow had been cast over their sunshine— 
they remained but a day at the hal+—and then departed 
to a distant seat of Colonel Clarendon, and for many 
years the old hospitable mansion, tenantless and dis- 


After a long, nervous illness which brought him to the 
verge of the grave, Percy recovered partially; but the 
‘slightest allusion to any thing connected with former 
times, immediately occasioned a relapse. Unforeseen 
as fatal had been the effects of the fearful marriage 
ceremony in the little chapel of Templevale. He had 
been paying a visit to a gentleman in the neighborhood, 
and had not heard of the Harcourts arrival. The curate 
who was requested by the Colonel to officiate, having, 
on the morning of the day appointed, taken a sudden 
spasmodic affection, sent for his rector, who he knew 





So much secrecy had been observed, there was in the vicinity, without apprising him of the names 




















FIRST 





of the parties, but merely stating such an office was re- 
quired. Percy’s mind had been long weakened by | 
complicated miseries; of fortitude he had never been 


. ‘ | 
possessed; he was also so addicted to reveries, and | 
wild imaginings of future happiness, contrasting but too | 


strongly with his disappointed hopes, his unlovable 
companion, his childless home, and solitary existence, 


that when the Elinor he so devotedly loved, Elinor so | 


lately his own, in his visionary fancies, but now really 
lost to him, appeared before him as a bride, and he com- 
pelled to consummate the sacrifice. The unwonted en- 
ergy with which he went through his part, and the sud- 
den relaxation of the mind’s tension when all was com- 





pleted, proved far too much for one so weak in resolu- 
tion. He lingered on for some years after the last sad | 


event, scarce able to go through the duties of his situa- | 


tion, without sympathy, without consolation, slowly he | 
faded away from the eyes of his few acquaintance; and 
while the true, honorable, right-minded Elinor, was re- | 
joicing in the young smiles of her second fair boy, the | 
grave had closed over the earthly remains of the weak, 
fond, incredulous and yielding William Percy. LEsLin. 


FIRST LOVE. 


“ For him 
This young heart beat with its first wild passion, 
That pure feeling life only once may know.” 


“ Wuy are you so sad, Madelon?” 

*“ Sad! No, Iam not sad. What cause have I for 
sadness ?”’ 

“You left the dance suddenly, and the company are 
inquiring for you.”’ 


“T will return with you. I did not feel well—the |, 


heat of the room caused me to retire, but I will return 
with you to the company.” 
The speakers were two young girls, one of whom was 


just upon the verge of womanhood, a fair and graceful | 


being, with a heart susceptible of the tenderest emo- 
tions. That heart had on that night been first awakened 
to love. In the gay companions of the dance Madelon 


had looked with admiration upon a fair young man, || 


and he, enchanted by the spells which her beauty threw 
around, whispered sweet words in her fascinated ear, 
till overpowed by the new delight, she had retired to 
reflect upon it, and to endeavor to regain composure. 


She left the yet glad dance, 

O’er those gentle thoughts to brood, 
That haunt a girl’s first hour 

Of love-touched solitude: 

Music’s sweet and distant sound 
Came floating on the air, 

From the banquet-room it told 

Of the joyful dancers there, 

But she—the loveliest one— 

Had left the festal scene, 

To dream on what might be, 

To muse on what had been: 

To think on love's soft words, 
Her ear had drunk that night, 
While her heart beat echo-like, 
And her cheek burnt ruby bright. 


She had remained apart from the dancers, and alone 
for nearly an hour, when her absence was noticed, and 
her sister Genevieve was sent in quest of her, when the | 
enrapt one was found seated at the casement of her 
chamber, looking out upon the starry sky, so clearly, | 
deeply beautifully blue, in entranced delight, when the 


LOVE. 


Madelon returned with her sister to the saloon, and 

again was Ferdinand St. Marc at her side, and again 
was the incense of the heart’s affection offered at her 
beauty’s shrine. The lover proffered, in his rapture, 
heart, fortune, soul; and the ingenuous girl, pleased 
‘with the devotion of her lover, accepted his overtures, 
and with a look told him that he was beloved. 

There is something inexpressibly beautiful in the first 
awakening of love in a generous heart: the feeling by 
which that heart is pervaded partakes of the celestial 
character, itis for the time elevated above humanity, 
it reposes in a heaven of its own creation, and all its 
thoughts are pure and virtuous and holy; there is no 
selfishness in first love, it cares not for itself, its regard 
‘is for the object beloved, it believes that it will be gifted 
with superior happiness to what is found in the world, 
it sets for itself tasks the most generous and good, it 
looks forward to bliss—pure, celestial bliss—assured of 
its power to make the world a paradise, and itself the 
object beloved, the presiding spirit therein. Such is 
first love—beautiful first love !—when the heart is warm 


| . . 
and young, all truth, and innocence, and virtue. Oh! 


that we could keep the heart in this purity and inno- 
cence, to make this world the very heaven it is pictured 
'there. But we are heirs to the infirmities of humanity, 
and our sorrows tread upon the heels of our joys. We 
/make virtuous resolutions, and find how vain is human 
resolution; we see the way and know the road to hap- 
piness, but our passions, fearful ministers, draw us 
away, and with every wish and desire to progress in 
virtue and peace and bliss, we turn away and fall to 
wretchedness and despair. 

And Madelon, on the first awakening of love’s de- 
lightful dream, was happy—none so blestas she. Gene- 
-rous and good as was her own nature, she did not enter- 
tain a thought of the unworthiness of others, and she 
| gave up her whole good and innocent heart to one to 
whom female conquests were familiar, and who courted 
her only for the sake of adding to his triumphs. 
| Ferdinand St. Mare became a frequent visitor at the 
house of Madelon’s parents, and as each day seemed to 
bring out fresh traits of merit in his character, so each 
day did the affection of Madelon increase. And she at 
length loved him with a woman’s wild idolatry, with 
‘that deep deathless passion, * life only once may know.’ 
| For the time Madelon lived in a world of bliss; she 
‘beheld him whom she adored, him whom of all others 
lin the world she most regarded, him whose presence 
| gave peace and joy and happiness to her young heart, 
‘and in whose absence her life was a blank, constantly 
near her ; and while passion glanced from his large black 
eyes, the words of eternal love came, like sweet music, 
from his lips, to the ears of the gentle maid. 
| But as the bright summer time passed away, so 
‘passed the love of Ferdinand St. Marc; the leaves and 
the flowers decayed, and with them perished the affec- 
ene of him who had ensnared the heart of Madelon. 
The young and fragile thing was left alone to sorrow, 
and her tears. “A woman can but weep.” Ferdinand 
was a gay thoughtless fellow, a spendthrift and gambler ; 
his disposition was <oed, but his passions mastered him ; 
he constantly made virtuous resolutions, and as frequent- 
‘ly broke them. When he first beheld Madelon, he 





conversation occurred as above described. 





thought it possible that he ‘could love her, and remain 
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attached to her alone, for ever. But the novelty of the | 
attachment being gone, the heart of the lover took wing ; | 
and at length the discovery was made by Madelon that | 
he was offering his addresses to another. 

The discovery came like a thunderbolt upon the heart 
of Madelon; in the full tide of her happiness she was, 
dashed down to utter misery ; from the bliss of knowing | 
that she was beloved, she fell to the wretchedness and | 
despair of desertion by the one beloved. Who can paint 
the bitter, wasting agony the young heart feels, when | 
having been thus lured to the highest pinnacle of bliss, | 
it is rudely cast into dust? We talk of breaking hearts, | 
but hearts do not suddenly break ; ages of pain, of with- 
ering pain, roll o’er the victim’s head, ere the heart-| 
strings yield: years of misery are experienced in a day; 
the day thoughts are troubled, and the dreams of the! 
night are fraught with horrid fancies. There are no 
words to tell this misery of the heart—of the heart of 
poor, weak, fragile woman;—woman, tenderest of earth’s | 
creatures, created for the gentlest offices of life,—for 
joy, and peace, and happiness. Woman endures this) 
wretchedness, and the world passes her by, careless and 
heedless of her sufferings, which she hides while the 
power of concealment lasts; torturing herself to avoid 
the snares of the unfeeling, until the last hour of suffering 
comes, and the heart breaks, and the gentle victim lies | 
at peace, under the green turf, with the myriad dead. 

And poor Madelon was deserted. They tried to 
comfort her. But what consolation could the kind 
voices of others afford? There was one who could have 


restored her to herself again, but he was far away, and 
all other voices failed to bring a smile upon her white 
cheek. Days, weeks, passed on, and Madelon grew 
weaker and paler every day ; friends gathered round her, 
and every artifice was tried to recover her, but in vain; 
the bolt had struck deep into her heart, and it seemed 
that she would awaken to happiness again only where | 
“the hearts of all are known, and faithful love is blest.’’ | 

And they said that Madelon was dying. The spring 
time had come again, and the birds sang sweet melodies 
in the jessamine boughs under her chamber window, 
and the incense of sweet flowers was breeze-wafted into 
the room, and the sunlight conspired to make all glad, 
save Madelon. Nor birds, nor flowers, nor sunlight re-| 
vived her drooping heart. And many tears were shed | 
for Madelon, but she was composed and resigned ; she | 
felt that there was one living being in the world who | 
could save her from an early grave, but she knew that 
she would never see again; one word might restore 
her,—but she knew that that word could not be spoken, 
and she was resigned to her fate. 


*Tis ever thus, ’tis ever thus, with beams of mortal bliss, 
With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world as this; 
One moment round about us their “ angel lightnings” play, 
Then down the veil of darkness drops, and all hath passed away. 
It was a bright and beautiful morning when Madelon 
sat in the midst of her family, calmly awaiting the hour 
of dissolution; when she was observed to start wildly, 
and her father rushed in alarm towards her; but she) 
made a sign for him to be silent, and bent her head for-| 
ward, as if eagerly listening. But nothing was heard 
save the sighing of the breeze through the tendrils of 
the jessamine, which overhung the chamber window, 











and Madelon passed her hand in disappointment over | 
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her brow, and resumed her previous attitude. “‘ It was 
a wild and silly fancy, father,”’ she exclaimed, ‘I was 
foolish to entertain the thought for a moment.” 

A pause ensued. It was broken by a voice, heard by 
all present, inquiring for Madelon’s father. The dying 
girl screamed with delight, and rushing towards the 
window, fell fainting before she could reach it. 

It was Ferdinand’s voice! The father proceeded to 
meet him. He had awakened to a sense of his errors, 
and his heart reverted to the gentle Madelon, he had 
come to supplicate forgiveness, and to ask her to become 
his bride. The father of Madelon joyfully welcomed 
the penitent, and instantly accompanied him to Made- 
lon’s chamber. But, alas ! there she lay upon the ground, 
pale, and to all appearance, lifeless; while every exer- 
tion was being made to effect her recovery. Those 
exertions were not made in vain. The maiden opened 
her clear blue eyes, and glanced inquiringly at all those 
who stood around her. Ferdinand had been purposely 
kept back. “ ’Twas but a dream, then!” she murmur- 
ed, “‘ Too happy for reality.” 

“Say it was not a dream, dear Madelon?” returned 
her sister, tenderly. 

“Do not—do not deceive me,” cried the girl, catching 
eagerly at her sister’s words, ‘‘ do not deceive me—is it 
he ?—is he here ?—keep me no longer in suspense—am 
I to live or die?” 

** Madelon!”’ 

“Ah!” shrieked the maiden, “ ’tis no delusion: it is 
his voice !—he is here !” 

‘* Madelon, dearest Madelon!”’ exclaimed the lover. 

The next moment Madelon was locked in Ferdinand’s 
arms. 

And ere the bright summer ended, a gay marriage 
procession was beheld approaching the little village 
church, and Madelon, restored to health and happiness, 
became the bride of her heart’s first and only love. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH, 


I. 


STREAMING banner, waving crest, 
Flashing sword and iron vest, 
Rolling drum and trumpet blast, 
Martial shout and cannon’s roar, 
Steeds careering free and fast, 
With their fetlocks dyed in gore,— 
These have been for poets lay 
Themes admired for many a day. 


II. 


But when brighter day shall break 
Softer lays the lute shall wake ; 
Wars shall die and tumults cease 
Passing like forgotten dreams, 
Holy Love and deathless Peace 
Then shall form the poet’s themes, 
When the sword, its use reversed, 
Tills the land which once it cursed. 


Dorchester, Mass. 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS ABOUT THE HUDSON.” 
NUMBER II. 

Countess DE Montrort.—When the dispute arose | 
concerning the succession to the Dukedom of Bretagne, | 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, the interests of | 
John de Montfort were supported by the courage and | 
perseverance of his wife, Jane, sister to the Earl of || 
Flanders. As soon as she heard of her husband’s cap- 
tivity, she presented her infant son to the citizens and | 
garrison of Ronnes, and exhorted them to defend the 
cause of the child, the only male issue, besides his | 
father, of the ancient princess. During the winter, she | 
retired to the fortress of Hennebon; and in the spring, 
when Charles de Blois, with a numerous army, invested 
the fortress, the heroine on horseback, and in armor, 
directed and encouraged the garrison. On one occa- 
sion, during an assault, she sallied out at the opposite | 
gate, set the camp of the besiegers on fire, retired to the | 
neighboring castle of Aurai, and shortly after fought her 
way back into Hennebon. The same lady afterwards, 
with a small force of archers and men-at-arms, besieged | 
and took the city of Vannes. 





Biancue, or CastiLte.—During the reign of Blanche, 
of Castile, Queen of France, and widow of Louis VIII. 
the chapter of Paris had committed to prison all the 
inhabitants of Cathenia and several other places, seized 
on their lands, and sold them as a dependency belong- 
ing to the chapter. A considerable number of those 
unhappy people languished in the prison belonging to 
the ecclesiastics, destitute of the necessaries of life, | 
and dying of hunger and misery. The queen hearing of 
this, sent to demand that they should be set at liberty, 
declaring that she would inquire into the affair, and do 
justice. The chapter returned for answer, “ That no 
person had any authority over their subjects, and that | 
they had a right to starve them to death if they thought 
fit :”’ and sent to seize the women and children whom | 
they had spared before. The queen, shocked at their | 
inhumanity, went in person with a strong guard to the | 
prisons of the chapter, ordered the gates to be broken | 
open, and liberated the miserable inhabitants, men, wo- | 
men and children, who flocked around her, threw them- 
selves at her feet, and blessed her for their deliverance | 


| 


from hunger, cold and nakedness. | 


Irish Ornance Women.—During the last sickness of 
the late Mr. Trotter, once secretary to Mr. Fox, when 
deserted by his friends, the victim of actual want, and rl 
the pauper patient of a dispensary, he was constantly 
visited by a poor old woman who sold oranges. She 
daily and anxiously inquired after his health, and insis- 
ted on leaving her best fruit for his use, for which she 
would not accept any compensation. Though appa- 
rently in good health, she gradually pined away as his | 
malady increased; and when poor Trotter quitted this | 
mortal coil, the strength of this humane Irish woman | 
sunk rapidly, and in six days after, she died also, with- } 
out any visible disease but that of excessive grief. M 








Mapame DE Maintenon.—Madame de Maintenon 
one day asked Louis XIV. for some money to distribute 
inalms. ‘ Alas, madam,” said the king, “ what I give 
in alms, are merely fresh burdens upon the people. The 
more money I give away, the more I take from them.” 


“ This, sire,” replied Madame de Maintenon, “ is true ; 


but it is right to ease the waats of those, whom your 
former taxes to supply the expenses of your wars have 
reduced to misery. It is truly just that those who have 
been ruined by you, should be supported by you.” 

Tue Princess CHARLOTTE. 


“A soul more spotless never claimed a tear ; 

A heart more tender, open and sincere; 

A hand more ready blessings to bestow ; 

Belov’d, lamented, and without a foe. 

How prized in life, say ye who knew her well; 

How wept in death, a nation’s tears may tell.”— 
EPITAPH ON PRINCESS CHARLOTTE, 


Durtnc the last illness of an old female attendant, 
formerly nurse to the Princess Charlotte, she visited her 
every day, sat by her bedside, and with her own hand 
administered the medicine prescribed ; and when death 
had closed her eyes, instead of fleeing in haste from an 
object so appalling to the young and gay in general, she 
remained, and gave utterance to the compassion she felt, 


_ on viewing the remains in that state from which majesty 


itself is not exempt. A friend of the deceased, seeing 
the Princess much affected, said, ‘‘ If your royal high- 


ness would condescend to touch her, perhaps you would 


not dream of her.” ‘ Touch her,” replied the amiable 
Princess, “ yes, poor thing, and kiss her too, almost the 
only one I ever kissed except my mother.” Then bend- 
ing her graceful head over the coffin of her humble 
friend, she pressed her warm lips to the clay-cold cheek, 
while tears of sensibility flowed from her eyes. 

When on the marriage of the Princess, she retired 
with her consort to Claremont, she found a poor old 
woman, dame Bewley, who had formerly lived with 
several families who had successively occupied this es- 
tate, but who, worn down with age and infirmity, was 
unable to labor any longer. She was now living on the 
occasional charity of tne mansion, and the small earn- 
ings of her aged husband. No sooner did the Princess 
hear of this, than she visited dame Bewley, whom she 
found endeavoring to read an old bible, the small print 
of which to her enfeebled eyes was almost undistinguish- 
able. The next day the Princess sent her a new bible 
and prayer-book of the largest print; her shattered cot- 
tage was soon after rebuilt, and she no longer lived on 
the precarious bounty of the successive lords of Clare- 
mont. 

Tue Convent Duneron.—While the French were 
besieging Mantua, a convent which lay exposed to the 
cannon of the garrison, was evacuated by the nuns, and 
immediately occupied by the besiegers; who hearing 


groans issue from underneath the buildings, humanely 


followed the sound, and discovered in a damp and gloo- 
my dungeon, a female seated on a crazy chair, and loa- 
ded with fetters, but whose countenance, though deeply 
furrowed by misery, looked youthful. On seeing the 
soldiers, she earnestly petitioned for life and liberty, 
telling them that she had been four years confined in that 
cruel manner, for attempting to elope with a young 
man, who had long been master of her heart. The sol- 
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diers instantly struck off her fetters; upon which she || Derticare Comriiment. — When the Duchess of 
besought them to lead her into the open air; they re- | Portland died, Mrs. Delany, who had been her constant 
presented to her, that on quitting the shelter of the con- friend and companion, got into a chaise to go to her 
vent she would be exposed to a shower of cannon balls.” own house; the Duke followed her, begging to know 


“‘ Ah!” replied the nun, “ mourir, c’est rester ici.” 


| 


Inp1an Wipvow.—A French manuscript by Barnier, 
in the Harleian collection, contains some interesting | 
notizes of the barbarous custom in India, (now happily, 
yielding to Christian influence, to reasen and nature) of | 
widows immolating themselves on the funeral pile of | 
their husbands. After exhibiting some almost incredi- | 
ble instances of the serene fortitude which the infatua- | 
ted women have shown on such occasions, he proceeds ; | 
“« But nature will sometimes prevail. I have seen some 
of these victims, who at the sight of the fire and the 
pile, would have gone back when it was unhappily too | 
late; those demons, the Brahmins, with their great | 
sticks, astound them, and sometimes even thrust them | 
into the fire, as I once saw them act to a young woman, | 
who retreated five or six paces from the pile; percei- | 
ving her much disturbed, they absolutely forced her into | 
the flames. For my own part, I have often been so en- | 
raged at these Brahmins, that if I dared, I could have 
strangled them. I remember, among other occasions, 
that at Lehore I once saw a very young and handsome 
woman burnt, not more, I believe, than twelve years of | 
age. The poor, unhappy creature appeared more dead 
than alive when she came near the pile, and trembled | 
and wept bitterly; upon which three or four of these | 
executioners, the Brahmins, together with an old hag, | 
who held her under the arm, pushed her forward and | 
made her sit down on the wood; and lest she should | 
run away, they tied her hands and feet, and so burnt her | 
alive. I had enough to do to contain myself, but was | 
obliged to be content with detesting this horrid super- | 
stition, and said to myself what the poet once wrote in 
reference to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, 


Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum !’”’ 


Ducuess or L—. 


“ How few, like thee, inquire the wretched out, 
And court the offices of soft humanity ; 

Like thee, reserve the raiment for the naked, 
Reach out theirbread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix the pitying tears with those that weep !” 





Amone those whose virtues shed a lustre on nobility, | 
, though she was | 





may be named the Duchess of L 
always most anxious to prevent its being known. Not | 
dazzled with the splendor of a court, or seduced by the 
routine of pleasure in the metropolis, she always felt 
most happy in retiring into the country, where, in the 
midst of a grateful peasantry, she dispensed those bless- 
ings all around her, which affluence alone could confer, 
Is there a cottager who has suffered pecuniary distress? . 
relief is immediately sent from the castle. Has fever 
or disease reached a family ? the Duchess is the first to | 





visit it; to provide professional advice, and to supply ] 


medicines from a domestic dispensary, which is always 
stored with drugs, prepared by a skilful apothecary in | 
her own establishment. The inclemency of the weath- 


what she would accept of, belonging to his mother. 
Mrs. Delany recollected a bird that the Duchess always 
fed and kept in her room, which she‘desired to have, 
and felt towards it a strong attachment. In a few days 
she got a bad fever, during which time the bird died ; 
but for some hours she was too ill even to recollect it. 
The Queen Charlotte had one of the same sort, which 
she valued very highly; but notwithstanding this, she 
took it with her own hands, and while Mrs. Delany slept 
had the cage brought, and put her own bird into it, 
charging every one not to let it go sq near Mrs. Delany. 
as chat she could perceive the change, until she was 
sufficiently recovered to bear the loss of her kind fa- 
vorite. 


Ducness or QueeNspuRY.—The last Duchess of 
Queensbury was of an eccentric, but benevolent dispo- 
sition. She once sent for the celebrated Mrs. Bellamy 
a few days before the night fixed for her benefit; but 


| refused to see her because she was dressed ina silk 


gown, and went in a chaise; but notwithstanding this, 
she engaged almost all the boxes at the benefit, and on 
the morning after, presented her with two hundred and 
seventy guineas, with a bill of considerable value, and 
sent her home in her own coach. 


Tue Tyrorese Grrit.—During a conflict at the farm 
of Raineshof, in the Tyrolese war, in 1509, a young 
woman who resided at the house, brought out a small 
cask of wine to encourage and refresh the peasants, 
and had advanced to the scene of action, regardless of 
the tremendous fire of the Bavarians, with the cask upon 
her head, when a bullet struck it, and compelled her to 
let it go. Undaunted by this accident, she hastened to 
repair the mischief, by placing her thumb to the orifice 
caused by the ball, and encouraged those nearest her to 
refresh themselves quickly, that she might not remain 
in her dangerous situation, and suffer for her generosity. 


Anne Botryn.—Queen Anne Boleyn is said to have 
been provided daily with a purse, the contents of which 
were entirely appropriated to the poor, when she casu- 
ally met with proper objects, justly thinking that no 
week was well passed, which did not afford her pleasure 
in the retrospect. Impressed with this conviction, the 

unfortunate Queen insisted that all her attendants should 
employ their leisure in making clothes for the poor, 
which she took care to see properly distributed. 


Marearetr or Norway.—In the great church of 
_Roskild, there is shown a large whetstone, which they 
|say was sent to the celebrated Queen Margaret, by Al- 
bert, King of Sweden, in derision, intimating that wo- 
‘men should sharpen their needles, instead of aiming at 
war. The wit, whith is very poor, was better answered 
by the queen, who replied, that she would apply it to 
the edges of her soldier’s swords. She was as good as 
her word: she fought Albert in a pitched battle, gave 


er never prevented this truly inestimable woman from || him an entire overthrow, and made him prisoner. In 
paying her regular visits to the peasants, inquiring into ! this situation she kept him seven years, and then only 
their wants, and relieving them. 


| released him on very hard conditions. 
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THE MIND BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


WE cannot but feel that we are beings of a two-fold 
nature—that our journey to the tomb is short, and the 
existence beyond it immortal. Is there any entertain- 
ment that we may reserve when we lay down the body? 
We know that of the gold that perisheth we may take 
none with us when dust returneth to dust. Of the trea- 
sures which the mind accumulates may we carry aught 
with us to that bourne whence no traveller returns ? 


We may have been delighted with the studies of Na- 
ture, and penetrated into those caverns where she perfects 


her chemistry in secret. Composing and decomposing— | 
changing matter into nameless forms—pursuing the 

subtilest essences through the air, and resolving even | 
that airinto its original elements—what will be the gain | 
when we pass from material to immaterial, and this | 
great museum and laboratory, the time worn earth, shall | 
dissolve in its own central fires ? {| 


We may have become adepts in the physiology of || 
man, scanning the mechanism of the eye, till light itself i 
unfolded its invisible laws—of the ear, till its most hid- || 
den reticulations confessed their mysterious agency with 
some sound of the heart, till the citadel of life revealed | 
its hermitage policy—but will these researches be ayail- || 
able in a state of being which ‘‘eye hath not seen, nor 1 
ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived?” | 

Will he who fathoms the water and computes its | 
pressure and power, have need of his skill “ where there | 
is no more sea?” Will the mathematician exercise the 
lore by which he measured the heavens—or the astrono- | 
mer the science by which he discovered the stars, when 
called to go beyond their light? 

Those who have penetrated most deeply into the in- 
tellectual structure of man, lifted the curtain from the | 
birth-place of thought; traced the springs of action to | 
their fountain, and throwing the vain shrinking motive | 
into the crucible, perceive the object of their study 
taking a new form, entering disembodied an unknown 


laws and modes of intercourse. 

We have no proof that the sciences, to which years 
of labor have been devoted, will survive the tomb. But 
the impressions they have made—the dispositions they || 
have nurtured—the good or evil they have helped to | 
stamp upon the soul—will go with it into eternity. The | 
adoring awe, the deep humility, inspired by the study of |, 
the planets and their laws—the love of truth which he 1 


cherished who pursued the science that demonstrates | 


these laws, will find a rosponse among archangels. | 
The praise that was learned amid the melodies of na- | 
ture—or from the lyre of consecrated genius—may pour || 
its perfected tones from a seraph’s harp. The goodness | 
taught in the whole frame of creation, by the flower lift- | 
ing its honey cup to the insect, and the leaf drawing its | 
green curtain around the nursing chamber of the smallest 
bird—by the pure stream refreshing both the grass and | 
the flocks that feed on it—the tree and the master of its |, 
fruits—the tender charity caught from the happiness of | 
the humblest creature—will be at home in his presence } 
who hath pronounced himself the “‘ God of Love.” } 


} 
} 
state of existence, and receiving powers adapted to its 


TRANCE. 





|| The studies, therefore, which we pursue as the means 
| of intellectual delight, or the instruments of acquiring 
| wealth and honor among men, ure valuable at the close 
| of life only as they have prompted those dispositions 
which constitute the bliss of an unending existence. 
| Tested by its tendencies beyond the grave, Religion in 
its bearings and results, transcends all other sciences. 

| The knowledge which it imparts does not perish with 
the stroke which disunites the body from its etherial 
‘companion. Whilst its precepts lead to the highest 
improvement of this state of probation, the spirit is con- 

| genial with that ineffable reward to which we aspire. 
_ It is the preparation for immortality, which should be 
| daily and hourly wrought out, amid all the mutations of 


time. 
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BY B. W. AUNTINGTON. 


Forcet thee not! ’Twere little need 

To bid my memory entwine 
A wreath of lasting thought for thee, 

Could’st thou unveil this heart of mine ; 
And view engraven deeply there, 

By power and pen of magic set, 
The impress of thine image fair, 

For ever fix’d since first we met. 
Go! bid the miser grasp his gold ; 
The saint his pearl of price untold; 
Ne’er from its pole the point to rove ; 
But teil not love to cherish love ! 


Forget thee not! Does man forget 
To draw from heaven his living breath ? 
Does abstinence from daily food 
Still nature’s cravings—but in death? 
Oh, bid not, then, the soul to learn 
A lesson from her baser part ; 
For doth she not more deeply yearn, 
When school’d by absence ?—ask thy heart! 
And be thy heart to thee a book, 
For on it thou dost oft’nest look ; 
Each feeling written there for me, 
That feeling I write there for thee. 


Forget thee not! And was it doubt 
That lightly bade my heart retain 
The joy ’twere death to be without, 
The link of links in memory’s chain ? 
Is bliss so widely sown on earth 
That man may wander like the bee, 
And draw from flowers of every birth 
Sweets to repay his industry ? 
Then mention not those words again ! 
We are link’d by an electric chain 
I would not sunder if I could, 
And could not sunder if I would. 


Camden, S.C. 
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THE TEMPLAR AND MAIDEN, 293 
Original. | TEMPLAR. 
TEMPLAR AND MAIDEN. | “Yet, fear the love that dashes on 


b 


There is astory told somewhere, of a Templar having been | 
smitten by the charms of a young Princess of France, endea- 
voring, by gently insinuated poison, to elicit a confession of | 
similar feeling from the child, but she, with her womanly wit, || 
(which comes soon enough to them all) parried his question- | 
ings and soft intimations so artlessly in seeming, yet with so 
much prudent skill, that he left her without any positive de- | 
claration cf love, but foretelling her future destiny, with the || 
singular presence that sometimes belongs to slighted or 
wounded affections. 


TEMPLAR. 
“‘ Tuou art very young and fair, child, 
Yet often o’er thy brow, 
A cloud, as of an April sky, 
Is shadowing, as now; 
Thy voice is like the wild bird, 
Yet ’mid its joyous tone 
There comes a thrilling note of woe 
For sweetness, past and gone; 
How many hearts have loved thee, 
It were not meet to say— 
But what, or whose, the memories 
That twined around thee, stay?” 


MAIDEN. 


* All days are not for sunshine— 
And shadows oft may fall 

On look, or smile, but whence, or why, 
We cannot tell to all; 

We know, though free its life may be 
Fron: bitterness and pain, 

The loving carol of a bird, 
Hath still a plaintive strain; 

And little skilled in conning o’er 
The records of my mind, 

If truth or falsehood left the trace, 
I never yet could find.” 


TEMPLAR. 

“ The love of youth will waver 
Like the slight and sapling tree, 

But the silent tenderness that years 
Has ripened—strong will be— 

Strong as the lofty pine that spreads 
His broad arms to the sky, 

While sweeps the loud and rushing wind 
Unfeared, unheeded by— 

The winter’s breath, those trembling leaves, 
Will shrivel up and fade— 

This, offers still a canopy, 
To shelter and to shade.” 





MAIDEN. 
“‘ The young weak branch is beautiful 
As it bends before the blast, 

And grateful lifts its humble head, 
When the sudden rain in past— 
The storm may break its gentle stem, 

Yet ’tis to me more dear, 
Than the tall, unyielding, lonely pine, 
With foliage dark and sere, 


Like rapid mountain streams— 

To every flower a kiss it flings, 
With every star it gleams ; 

But the fountain in ita cloistered court, 
With one bright orb will burn, 

Its waters bathe but one fair rose, 
That droops beside its urn; 

Choose, thou, the guarded love of one, 
Whose thoughts all prisoned lie, 

Forbidden, through the soiling world 
To rove, with careless eye.” 


MAIDEN, 


“Oh, the waters of the merry brook 
Are sweet to taste and sight, 

As they gaily leap from rock to rock, 
In sparkling foamy light— 

Its dewy kiss, to bud and bloom, 
Is innocent and free— 

But near its source one chosen flower 
Is touched more lovingly : 

Small praise be to the fountain, 
With marble walled around, 

Whose measured coolness dares not cast 
One fresh drop o’er its bound!” 


TEMPLAR. 


* Go, child—TI do not blame thee 
For scorning love’s appeal— 

True—’tis not mine to give thee, 
Though it may be mine to feel ; 

The brilliant chain of trusting youth, 
Thy fairy treasures bind, 

But a broken or a rusted link, 
If thou should chance to find, 

Remember, then, this warning—deep 
As passion’s burning tone— 

Thy wayward heart must bear its doom, 
Abandoned and alone!” LESLIE. 





_ — 





EVENING. 


We walk through beauty; beauty hems us in; 
On every side the God of Nature speaks, 
Calls to the heart of man—the radiant streaks 
That stretch along the sky; and there, within 
Yon mountain lake reflected, just begin 
To tinge the waters; and yon purpled peaks 
Of which the eve a silent farewell takes, 
Speak as before the earth was lost in sin. 
Heaven breathes upon us through this holy hour ; 
A spirit, not of earth, our spirit cheers, 
God’s visitant in mercy, and a power 
To dry the bitter fountain of our tears, 
To lead us through that mercy to the dower 
Of bliss reserved for all, and through all years. 


ee 
— —— 





That smiles not to the cheering sun, 
That welcomes not the shower, 
With fond and fragrant breathings, round 
My dim and quiet bower.” 
36 


Tne best dowry to advance the marriage of a young 
lady is, when she has in her countenance mildness; in 
her speech wisdom; in her behavior modesty, and in her 


life virtue. 
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THIS IS NOT MY HOME! 





OH! THIS IS NOT MY HOME! 
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The sands that shone like gold 


Beneath the blazing sun, 


O’er which the young waves rolled, 


Soft chanting us they run; 
And, oh, the glorious sight! 
Ships moving to and fro; 
Like birds upon their flight, 


So silently they go! 


3 


I climb the mountain’s height, 
And sadly gaze around ; 
No water meets my sight ; 
I hear no rushing sound. 
Oh, would I were at home, 
Beside the glorious sea, 
To bathe within its foam, 
And list its melody ! 
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SERIOUS SUGGESTIONS TO THE LADIES. | 
BY A BACHELOR. 


Severat beautiful young ladies have died lately of 
inflammation, arising, it is believed, from tight lacing. 
Let these sad events operate as a warning to all those, 
dear creatures who may be in the habit ef tightening | 
their corsets till their fair cheeks are flushed, and their | 
eyes lose all their softness and beautiful expression. | 
Young ladies never consider how greatly the beauty of | 
the countenance is injured by tight lacing. Their de-| 
sire is to make it appear that they have slender waists ; 
but what a silly desire that is! They cause their ser-| 
vants to pull and struggle to reduce what “ nature has 
made incomparably well ;”’ putting the unhappy victims 
to inexpressible torture. Indeed, were tight lacing 
made a punishment, the world would hear constant out- 


willingly subject themselves to this barbarous punish- | 


ment; and for what? to make themselves attractive in 
the eyes of the lords of the creation! But do they 
make themselves attractive by so doing? Assuredly_ 
not. We can tell them that they labor under a great 
mistake. We speak from feeling, sentiment, and natu-| 
ral impulse. The diameter or circumference of a fair 
young lady’s bust is of very little importance in the form 
of beauty—it is the whole of the figure, well-proportioned | 
and graceful, that awakens admiration. The slender | 
waist is no essential element of beauty. In order to} 
create in the heart of the man of real sentiment, purer 
than that of Joseph Surface, and better than that of | 
Charles, his brother,—it is necessary that the waist 
should maintain a due proportion to the whole of the | 
figure, and with express reference also to the soft white 
neck, gradually approaching to the pouting lips, the 
rosy cheeks, the melting eyes, and the glorious angelic 
forehead, with its auburn clusters, hanging round it like 
the acanthus over the Corinthian capital. 

What can be a more unsightly object than a female | 
modelled after the exquisite Medician statue, but with | 
a waist like a wax taper?) One might be fearful of ap-| 


| players, a violent back gammonist, a ferocious poker, a 


restless waiter with the rattling handle of a creaking 


| 
door in his hand, an unsolicited and discordant accom- 


| paniment by a whistling sportsman, and the jingling of 
the crockery on the supper tray, which is just brought 
in as the song reaches the climax, and leaves the singer 
to lament that he was ever born an amusing fellow. 





—_ 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


Very little faith is to be placed in the assertions of 
_ persons ignorant of gardening and botany as to the date 
| of the introduction of particular plants; as a proof of 
which may be given the remarkable fact that Madame 
de Genlis, when she was in England, saw the moss rose 
| for the first time in her life; and, when she returned, 








: A ‘ ’ . || took a plant with her to Paris, in order to introduce it 
cries against the barbarity of it. And yet young ladies | 


into France; though the fact is, that it was originated 


|in Provence. The musk rose, Hakluyt tells us, in 1592, 





was first obtained from Italy; and it also was common 
in the time of Gerard. The single yellow rose was 


| 


|| known to Gerard, but not the double. It was brought 
| to England from Syria before 1629. 


en 


FEMALE CONVERSATION. 


For readiness, tact, and discrimination, elegance and 





|, address, for the acquirement of all these good qualities, 


there is no school like that of female society. The les- 
ser virtues, too, those of complaisance, kindness, and 


good-will, with many others allied to them, are hardly 
to be got elsewhere. The mind of woman, taken in the 
abstract and without reference to individuals, when we 
compare it with that of man, is much what the graver 
or penknife is to the axe. It is a thing of no great 
force, is can achieve no stupendous work, scarcely any 


thing sublime was ever compassed by it; but, in matters 
| of detail, of ready invention, of nice adjustment, of 
oan though superficial execution, it is your only in- 

strument. Their range is a circumscribed one; but in 
_it they are like fairies within their ring—creatures of 


proaching her lest the waist should snap, and the lady | ; 6 ate grace and power. To be much conversant with 
fall into two pisees. Na, en thorough grace, is | them is a thing of as much advantage for the learned 
what the ladies study ; and it is to be hoped that they || man as the lessons of the fencing-master would be to 
will profit by these hints and come to the just conclusion | the recruit. They would not, perhaps, add materially 
that a too = ag — = a element of beeuty and to his strength, but, by teaching him its full use, they 
grace, but that it is a principle leading to torture, me-|| . uid incomparably heighten its utility. 

lancholy, consumption, death, a marble monument, and 


Hie Jacet, Eloisa. COLIN. 


— WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN ? 


AN AMUSING FELLOW. 

Tae man who once mounts the colors of a humorist, } would be invidious between high and low, rank and sub- 
and shows himself in the character of an amusing fel- ordination, riches ond poverty. No. The distinction 
low, has entered upon a Herculean task indeed! He | is in the mind. Whoever is open and true; whoever is 
has, as it were, sworn himself in—never to be dull— of a humane and affable demeanor; whoever is honora- 
never to be ill—never to be diffident—never to be tired | ble in himself and in his judgment of others, and requires 
—never to have a cold—never tohave a headache—never || no law but his word to make him fulfil an engagement ; 





By a gentleman we mean not to draw a line that 





to forget an o/d song—never to be without a new one— ‘such a man is a gentleman; and such a man may be 
never to have done making the children langh—never to | found among the tillers of the earth. It is hence, and 
mind their going to bed on the occasion of his presence | hence only, that the great can claim their superiority ; 
—and worse than all, never to show any mortification, and hence, what has been so beautifully said of honor, 
perplexity, or temper, when in spite of himself, he has \| “ the law of kings,” is no more than true. “ It aids and 
been urged to sing a sentimental ballad, and can’t hear | strengthens virtue where it meets her, and imitates her 
his own voice for the noise of four quarrelling whist || actions where she is not.” 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 





Original. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Amewia: Harper & Brothers.—Our own New-York publish- 
ers have commenced business briskly. They seem, from late 
indications, determined not to permit the publishers of our sister 
city, to monopolize it longer. The history of Amelia is one of 
Henry Fielding’s best works. It is “ got up” in a style corres- 
ponding with that of Gil Blas, and Roderick Random; and is 
finely illustrated by Cruikshanks. 


Works or Mrs.Suerwoop: Harper & Brothers.—This is the 
fourteenth volume of the uniform edition of the works of this 
beautiful and polished writer. The volume contains the follow- 
ing works complete: The Monk of Cimié’s; the Rosary, or 
Rosée of Montreux; the Roman Baths; Saint Hospice; the 
Violet Leaf, and the Convent of St. Clair. The Vignette is sub- 
lime, representing a female on the brink of a rock overlooking 
the quiet lake with “The Rosary” in her hand, and the other 
stretched towards heaven, imploring a blessing on the sacrifice 
she is on the eve of making. It is also ornamented with a like- 
ness of Mrs. Sherwood. 


CevestiaL Scenery: Harper & Brothers.—This volume 
comprises number Ixxxiii of the Family Library. “Celestial 
Scenery; or the Wonders of the Planetary System displayed, 
illustrating the perfections of Deity and a plurality of worlds,” 
is from the pen of Thomas Dick, L. L. D,, the author of several 
philosophical works. The intent of the work in question is to 
give instructions to general readers, to direct their attention to 
the study of the heavens, and to present to their view sublime 
contemplations. With this intention the author has avoided 
entering on the more abstruse and recondite portions of astro- 
nomical science, and confined his attention chiefly to the exhi- 
bition of facts, the foundations on which they solely rest, and 
the reasons by which they are supported. All the prominent 
facts and discoveries connected with descriptive astronomy, in 
so far as they relate to the planetary system, are here recorded, 
and many of them exhibited ina new point of view, and several 
new facts and observations are detailed which have hitherto 


been either unnoticed or unrecorded, 


Tae District Lisrary.—Harper & Brothers have in pre- 
paration, and will publish in the course of the present mouth, 
a series of valuable works, under the general title of “ The 
District Library,” embracing a great variety of useful and en- 
tertaining subjects from the pens of the best authors. The 
enterprise is one which should be extensively countenanced by 


the public. 


PuiLosopuHicaL GramMaAr: Spinning & Hodges, 162 Nassau- 
street, have just published a Philosophical Grammar of the 
English language, adapted equally to the use of schools, or pri- 
vate studies, in which are coutained, in numerous instances, 
theoretical and practical refutations of the most prevailing 
systems in modern use. It isby Joseph W. Wright, author of 
*“ Rules for Composition.” As public usefulness should be the 
aim of every individual, however unimportant in society; so 
each well meant contribution towards so laudable a design as 
this purports to be, should be received with every mark of 
esteem, due to a sincere intention to please and inform. 


Tue Bivovac: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.—This 
admirable work is replete with deep interest. The characters, 
incidents and plot are of an exciting and thrilling description, 
and well calculated to work upon the feelings of the most heroic. 
It is emphatically a novel, full of the spirit of romance. Many 
of the scenes are of a nature to excite the sympathy to such dn 
extent, as to cause the reader to forget he is merely perusing a 
novel, and to imagine himselfin the midst of the melancholy 
situations therein pictured.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Tue Art or Dintnc: EF. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadelphia.— | 


This is an agreeable little volume, emanating from the pen of 


Thomas Walker, Esq. Ut gives a few hints on suppers and the 
art of attaining high health. In these sad times the art of at- 
taining and keeping in good spirits is indeed a great enjoyment, 
one too, we are sorry to say, which will be far more readily 
conceived than realized. 


Lapy Buesstncton’s Comptete Worxs.—The admirers of 
this lady’s writings will rejoice that Carey, Lea & Blanchard 
have published a beautiful volume, embracing the entire works 
of this admirable author. The volume is “ got up” in a style 
that reflects no ordinary credit on the publishers, and it is like- 
wise ornamented with a fine, and, as we are assured, perfect 
likeness of Lady Blessington, engraved on steel. A single 
glance at the beautiful portrait creates an unquenchable desire 
to possess the volume.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Woop Letcuton: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia.— 
The interest is kept up throughout the whole of this work, with 
almost too great intensity, inasmuch as the reader becomes so 
deeply interested in the characters as to view with indifference 
the consummation of the happiness of the meritorious, or the 
downfal of villany, persecution and baseness. Mary Howitt 
is a charming writer and a beautiful poet. Ladies are said to 
understand the art of ingeniously tormenting far better than 
the other sex; and in this we are inclined to coincide to the 
utmost extent. No one will peruse this excellent novel without 
expressing similar sentiments.— Wiley & Putnam, Broadway. 


Tue FeLLow Commoner: E. L. Carey & A. Hart, Philadel- 
phia.—This work possesses great interest—the incidents are 
numerous, although at times, highly iniprobable—but still 
they are of a nature that wears the semblance of reality. The 
characters are powerfully and graphically drawn—that of 
the infamous gipsy, Burrows, is sketched to the very life; while 
Phabe, that innocent and beautiful creature, is the beau ideal 
of feminine affection and fortitude under the many severe trials 
to which she is doomed. The mockery and injustice of the 
French judges are dwelt upon with no little severity. The 
moral tendency of the work may possibly be questioned by 
some, but there is nothing in the two volumes that the least 
exception can be taken at.— Wiley & Puinam, Broadway. 


Diary or tHE Times OF GEorGE THE FouRTH: Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia.—This is a book purporting to have 
been written by a member of Queen Caroline's houschold, and 
pourtraying the character and acts of that unfortunate and mis- 
guided woman, with the justice of truth and charity of friend- 
ship. It is full of anecdote and replete with interest, but, while 
reading it one feels as if suddenly transported behind the scenes 
ofa theatre—the silken drapery is lifted from the bosom of 
royalty, and beneath we find a vulgar, coarse woman—a queen 
without dignity, a mother without principle, and a wife bereft 
of all that makes the title a glory.—Carvills’, Broadway. 


Watstnenam, THE Gamester: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia.—A book well worth reading, full of finely drawn 
characters and well regulated incident. he style is pleasant, 
and the moral good.—Carvills’, Broadway. 


Tue Girw’s Reapinc Boox.—How grateful should be the 
heart of every parent to those writers, who like Mrs, ZL. W. 
Sigourney, bring talent, taste and cultivation, to assist them in 
establishing the habits, forming the minds and polishing the 
manners of their children. We have in this little volume of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s another example of that in which the age 
excels—good books for the young. The book possesses charms 
for growing children too. There is considerable real poetry as 
well as spirited prose contained in it. We have bright hopes 
for a generation in whose service is enlisted such genius and 
talents as those of Mrs. Sigourney, combined with such feeling 
and principle. 

Cuarcoar Skxercues: FE. L. Carey & A, Hart, Philadelphia— 
Several of the sketches which are contained in this volume are 
indeed inimitable. Joseph C. Neal, Esq. is the author. The 
engravings are ludicrous in the extreme. We have laughed 
over these sketches until we are in hysterics, and are compelled 
to lay the book aside in consequence. 


Pickwick Papers: Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
have published complete ina large and magnificent volume, the 
Pickwick Papers, with numerous illustrations by Samuel Wel- 
ler, Jr. and Alfred Crowquill. This edition is a perfect fac 
simile of the London one; and therefore, we should think, the 


_ only genuine reprint of these amusing “papers”.—/Wiley & 


|| Putnam, Broadway. ‘ 
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Original. 
THEATRICALS. 


Parkx.—The preceding has been quite a theatrical month. 
The once attractive equestrian drama of the Cataract of the 
Ganges has been revived with uncommon splendor. Mr. Buck- 
ley’s stud of well trained and beautiful horses added materially 
to the effect of the piece. The Secret Mine, a drama of peculiar 
interest, has also been produced with the aid of horses—although 
not with the same marked success as the Cataract of the Gan- 
ges. There is, however, more sterling and intrinsic merit about 
this latter piece, which, perhaps, may account for the decided 


preference that was shown for it on the occasion of the produc- | 


tion ofthe two pieces, 

Mrs. Shaw.—This accomplished actress has concluded ano- 
ther successful engagement at this theatre. She appeared in 
many of her favorite characters, and acquitted herself in a style 
which surprised all who witnessed her finished performances. 
To compare Mrs, Shaw to Fanny Kemble or Ellen Tree, would 


be deemed by many unjust, especially those who have not en- | 


joyed her rich and varied acting; but those who have listened 
with breathless silence to her faithful and exquisite portrait- 
ures, how different would be their opinion. Witness her Lady 
Constance, in the “ Love Chase.” Was there ever amore com- 
plete, finished and exquisitely drawn portrait, than this charac- 
ter in the hands of Mrs. Shaw? Although not heralded and 
trumpeted as loudly as those actresses who preceded her, still 
she possesses the power, genius and talents to contend success- 
fully with the most distinguished of them, for that high place 
in public favor which her merits so justly entitle her to occupy. 

Madame Lecomie is now performing at this house, with re- 
newed attraction. The superiority of this lady as a dancer 
over Augusta and Celeste, is not appreciated to the extent 
which we would be pleased to see. Her movements are sylph- 
like—her dancing graceful—her gestures full of meaning and 
To look at her she appears the embodyment of 


poetic beauty. 
Madame Lecomte, 


the genius of the poet and the painter, 
although not possessing the enchanting face and symmetrial 
form of Augusta, there can be no comparison instituted between 
the two as artists. Lecomte is a finished dancer, with grace, 
beauty and lightness characterizing every step and movement. 
Augusta is gifted with an angelic form, fascinating face, and a 
bewitching smile. These, in fact, are the accomplishments of 
the rival dancers. 

A new extravaganza, entitled “ Sam Weller,” possessing great 
humor and interspersed with many laughable incidents, in which 
the peculiar talents of Mrs. Richardson, Miss Cushman, Messrs. 
Blake, Blakely, Chippendale and Fisher are displayed to no 
little advantage. All who have perused the notorious “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” by the inimitable Boz, should witness the per- 
formance ofthis piece. They would then behold those illus- 
trious personages who had caused them so much mirth, painted 
to the very life. 

NaTionat.—It is indeed a pleasure to visit this theatre. The 
acting is invariably chaste—the pieces well cast, and the con- 
stant desire of every member of the company is apparently, to 
Mr. 
Hamblin has appeared in the character of Virginius, Coriclanus, 
Hamlet, Othello and Macbeth. As he is well known to the 
New-York audience, it would be superfluous in us to expatiate 
Mr. James Wallack’s 


assist each other in giving effect to the performances. 


at any length upon his merits as an actor. 
personations of the Brigand, Martin Haywood, Octavian, and 
Rattle, have contributed largely to the gratificatian of the fre- 
quenters of the National. Miss Emma Wheatley, Mrs. Sefton, 
Mr. Henry Wallack, and Mr, Browne, supported each of the 
above named stars ina style deserving of the highest encomiums. 

Mr. Vandenhof.—This gentleman, the greatest of all living 
actors, is again performing on the field of his former glory. We 
might dilate for pages on the fine language, rhetorical precision 
and nice perception of Mr. Vandenhof, and then but vainly 
shadow forth the beauty and power of his acting. For instance, 
take his Macbeth, which is, next to Hamlet, the most difficult 
of all Shakspeare’s characters to represent. To picture it sully 
to an audience requires immense power, accurate perception, 
nay, genius! Itis not within the seope ofan imitative actor— 
nor can a mere student read it with judgment. Genius is neces- 


‘ornamented with an entirely new steel plate, engraved by Mr. 





THEATRICALS. 





jjactor. This genius is possessed by Mr. Vandenhoff-—and pow- 


erfully does he exercise it for the proper delineation of the 
ambitious Thane. The thoughts implied, although not ex- 
pressed in the text, are ever pictured in his face. Tosee him— 
to witness his chaste, rare and unequalled performances, should 
be the desire of every parent, child and student. Never was 
there an actor possessing the same oratorical powers. We 
would cite, as proof, to bear us out in the assertion, Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s personation of Cato—a character totally devoid of 
dramatic incident, and one solely dependent on the genius and 
power of the actor. By declamation alone he works upon the 
feelings and enchains the attention of every listener. See him 
again in the scene where he is bending over the body of his 
| bleeding son—the half suppressed tear falling from his eye—his 
features distorted with agony—his limbs quivering with palsied 
grief—his bosom heaving with the sea of trouble he has encoun- 
_ tered. In all this scene, he utters not a word, but what is lan- 
guage compared with the feelings, His very silence in that aw- 
ful position speaks more thrillingly than language is capable of 
describing. This is no overwrought picture that we have 
drawn—it is our firm, unbiassed opinion of Mr. Vandenhoft. 
Otympic.—Mr. William Earle, a gentleman wel) known to 
us, ina literary point of view, has become thelessee of this neat 
and advantageously situated theatre. We are confident from our 
own knowledge of Mr. Earle’s enterprising spirit, that no exer- 
tions will be wanting on his part to merit a liberal share of pub- 
lic patronage. He was for many months connected with this 
magazine, as an assistant editor, and during our brief inter- 
course, weever found him upright in his conduct as a man— 
accommodating and pleasing to all whom he was brought in 
contact with—never wishing for a moment to infringe on the 
ground of others, and ever ready to aid in the case of an emer- 
gency. It is somewhat unusual for a person possessing these 
qualities to embark in an undertaking sovery precarious as that 
of the management of a half price theatre. The Olympic is 
located in Broadway, near Grand-street. The interior is taste- 
fully decorated with drapery of rich damask—the ornaments 
are rare and beautifully carved—the pillars supporting the three 
tiers are marbled—the fronts of the boxes are ingeniously 
painted, which gives a great reliefto the whole interior, and the 
entire circle is completed with a drop-curtain made of the rich- 
It must not be taken for granted, in 


est crimson figured silk. 


with the Franklin or the Richmond Hill theatres. A single visi 
| would remove such a prejudice against this neat and comforta- 
ble theatre. 


| consequence of the lew prices of the Olympie that it ison a par 





TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


We cannot be held accountable for contributions sent in by 
anonymous writers. They are read over, and if rejected, in- 
stantly destroyed—hence the impossibility to return every 
manuscript that is submitted to our decision. 

The May number will present strong claims to the reading 
community. Articles fromthe pens of Mrs. Emma C. Embury, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Miss H. L. Beasley, Mrs. Ann 8S, Ste- 
phens, Grenville Mellen, John Neal, Rev. J. H. Clinch, George 
P. Morris, Charles Gilman, James Brooks, 8. R. Beckett, H. 
F. Harrington, William Cutter, N. C. Breoks, A. M., Robert 
Hamilton, &c. &c. will appear in it. While speaking of the 
May number, we would remark that the publication of the great 
Two hundred dollar Prize Tale will be commenced in that 
number. The article is immensely lengthy, and will fill, at 
least, thirty pages of the magazine, we will, therefore, be 
compelled to continue it for three months, 

Each number of the “ Ladies’ Companion” from May, will be 


James Dick, of this city, from the best English drawings. This 
increase expenditure on our part to enhance the value of our 
magazine, will, doubtless, be fully appreciated by the public. 
It is the first attempt ever made in America to publish an original 
Steel Engraving inevery number. 

| Subscribers in arrears would confer a particular favor by re- 

| mitting the small amount due us. There can be no excuse now— 
plenty of small bill are to be obtained in every village throughout 

| the state of New-York, New-Jersey, Ohio, Massachusetts, Con- 


sary to shape the character, by fine touches, so that it shall be || necticut, New-Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, and in nearly all 
what Shakspeare conceived—not what is deemed correct by the ‘| the Southern States. 
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O4 The Night Storm, do 
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38 MUSIC. 
40 one 
41,\“ THOU HAST WOOED ME WITH PLEDGES,” 


composed expressly. 
“LOVERS’ QUARRELS,”—the words by Moncrief, 
—melody by Paganini—urranged expressly by 
Mr. J. Watson. 
“OH! LET US FLY TO YON GREEN ISLE,”’— 
Composed by John Hl. Hewitt. 


118 


“ THE 


B. Edwards. 139 FLYING BRIGAND,”-—words and music 
The Old Bachelor, a sketch, by John Neal. —— 15 composed by Miss Charlotte Cushman. 
The Heather Bell, by Robert Hamilton. 156 |“ A PARTING SONG,”—words by Mrs. Hemans. 


The Flying Brigand—set to music—by 
Miss Charlotte Cushman. 


196,197 
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|“*OH! THIS IS NOT MY HOME,”—words by 
C. P. Isley. 
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